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Study abroad--opening doors 
to different ideas and values, 
to new perspectives on com- 
mon problems, to increased 
understanding.... 
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On August 1, 1975, at Helsinki, 
Finland 35 nations, including the 
United States and the U.S.S.R., 
gathered for the solemn ceremony of 
signing the “Final Act” of the 
Conference on Security and 
Cooperation in Europe, an agreement 
which had been heralded as a giant 
step forward in the quest for 
international peace and understanding. 

One chapter in this agreement, 
entitled “Cooperation in Humanitarian 
and other fields” (popularly labeled 
as “Basket III’), encompassed with 
remarkable precision the questions of 
international educational and cultural 
exchanges which are the primary 
concern of our Advisory Commission. 

In signing the Final Act, the 
Eastern European nations had 
“declared their readiness to take 
measures which they consider 
appropriate and to conclude 
agreements or arrangements among 
themselves . . . to proceed to the 
implementation of” such things as: 


e Facilitating the freer and wider 
dissemination of information of 
all kinds; 

e Encouraging the wider showing 
and broadcasting of a greater variety 
of filmed information from other 
participating states; 

e Establishing, developing, or 
encouraging programs providing for 
the broader exchange of scholars, 
teachers, students, including the 
organization of symposia, seminars, 
and collaborational projects, and the 
exchanges of educational and scholarly 
information; 

e Increasing substantially their 
cultural exchanges, with regard both 
to persons and to cultural works; 

e Promoting, for persons active in 
the field of culture, travel, and 
meetings and encouraging in this way 
contacts among creative and 
performing artists and artistic groups; 

@ Expanding and improving 
cooperation in the fields of education 
and science; 

e Facilitating the extension of 
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communications and direct contacts 
between universities, scientific 
institutions, and associations; 

e Developing the coordination of 
programs carried out in the 
participating states, and the 
organization of joint programs, in the 
areas of the humanities and social 
sciences; and 

e Encouraging the study of foreign 
languages and civilizations as an 
important means of expanding 
communications among peoples for 
their better acquaintance with the 
culture of each country. 


Eastern European leaders speaking 
at the signing ceremony strongly 
implied that they took these semi- 
commitments seriously and planned to 
carry them out. 

Many Western observers greeted 
such pronouncements with great 
skepticism and more than the usual 
cynicism. Their position was that the 
Soviet Union, and therefore 
presumably its allies, would give lip 
service to implementation of the 
“humanitarian” and “cultural” 
proposals of the agreement while 
exploiting the political and economic. 
Or, as the New York Times 
correspondent in Moscow put it, 
“While the agreement signed in 
Helsinki today includes provisions for 
broader exchanges of people, 
information, and for other human and 
civil rights considerations, the 
recent attitude of Soviet officials has 
offered little hope to citizens here 
that their lives will be favorably 
affected by the signing of the 
documents.” 

The potential significance of the 
Helsinki Agreement to our exchanges 
with Eastern European countries, 
and the doubts cast upon at least 
the Soviet’s intentions to implement 
the provisions of Basket III led to the 


decision that the Advisory 
Commission look into the matter. 
Accordingly, William French Smith 
and I, accompanied by our staff 
director, William Weld, traveled to 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, Romania, 
and Hungary as well as to the 

Soviet Union. Our journey started in 
mid-August—just 15 days after the 
signing ceremony. We met in each 
capital city with the ministries 

of education, culture, and foreign 
affairs; with rectors of leading 
universities and directors of museums; 
with impressarios of the performing 
arts; and with writers. 


In our talks, our point of departure 
was some variation on the question, 
“How do you think the Helsinki 
Agreement will affect the cultural 
and educational relations between 
your country and the United States?” 
From these discussions we learned 
much; not only about reactions to 
the Helsinki Agreement, but also 
about the potential for educational 
and cultural exchanges with 
Eastern Europe and about the 
strengths and weaknesses of our 
programs, including the Fulbright- 
Hays program. 

Our report on the mission has been 
submitted to the President of the 
United States, to the Secretary of 
State, and the congressional leaders 
charged with the administration of 
foreign affairs. It is my hope that 
this report will provoke thought and 
discussion on the significant aspects 
of Basket III, so that the United States 
may attend the followup conference 
in Belgrade in 1977 with a clear 
concept of our goals and a realistic 
assessment of what might be 
accomplished. 

Because of the real or potential 
impact which the Helsinki Agreement 
may have on international 
educational and cultural exchange, we 
present on page 22 of this issue 
the principal observations and 
recommendations which emerged 
from our trip. 
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Although a foreign educational experience has been an ideal in American 
education since the early 19th century, there has been a literal explosion of overseas 
programs in American institutions during the last 10 years. This year some 60,000 
American students will be studying abroad. 

For many this will be the most significant experience in their undergraduate 
careers—opening doors to different ideas and cultures, to new perspectives 
on common problems, to increased understanding of themselves and their culture. 

This issue of Exchange carries two articles on this subject. The first details 
the innovative programs and approach of Rockland Community College, 
which is showing the way for the newest entrant in the study abroad venture—the 
community college. In the second article, “10,000 Miles From Home,” a former student 
captures in words and pictures the impact on him of an educational experience abroad. 


Rockland Community College: 
5 Years Later 


Gerhard Hess 

Director 

Office of International Education 
Rockland Community College 


R ockland Community College (RCC), located an hour’s 
drive from Manhattan in Suffern, N.Y., was founded in 
1959. A unit of the State University of New York, it cur- 
rently has a student enrollment of more than 8,500. 

Since 1970, when the first group of 20 students boarded 
a BOAC jet to work and study abroad, a total of 2,133 
students at Rockland Community College have shared in 
the international education experience. They have enrolled 
in year-long, semester, or intersession programs in Den- 
mark, England, Holland, Israel, Norway, Canada, Sweden, 
Switzerland, and Italy. The following article, “Creative 
Alternatives in International Education,” describes our 
programs in Israel. 

Numbers alone do not symbolize the growth of inter- 
national education at Rockland Community College. Our 
programs have also grown in vision and imagination— 
offering students an international dimension in their area 
of specialization. The first such course, conceived and 
directed by Professor Thomas Goldrick, Chairman of the 
Criminal Justice Department, 4 years ago, took 24 
Police Science students to London during intersession to 
study and observe the English system of law enforcement. 
By 1975, this number had increased to 86 students, in- 
volving several colleges. Over the years, other Departments 
began to fashion similar intersession offerings, so that 
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versity of Texas and an M.A. from Columbia University. 
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at present the Business, Psychology, Human Services, 
Nursing, English, Foreign Languages, Science, Art, and 
Social Sciences departments are involved. 

Rockland was the first community college to offer college 
students the “International Baccalaureate” (I.B.) degree. 
First started at the International School in Geneva, Switz- 
erland, this program, incorporating an international cur- 
riculum with comprehensive examination and an external 
degree, has been recognized by all national university 
systems in the world. Its pattern here consists of the early 
admission of selected high school seniors or college fresh- 
men to RCC. At the end of the first year they are normally 
given credit for completed college courses and awarded 
their high school diplomas. The second year is spent abroad 
(currently at West London College), after which they are 
eligible for Rockland’s Associate in Arts degree and to sit 
for the I.B. examinations, successful completion of which 
leads to award of the I.B. certificate, giving them admis- 
sion as juniors to most major universities here or abroad. 
The I.B. is now in its third year of operation at Rockland. 
Some of its graduates are now studying in universities on 
the continent, in England, and throughout the United States. 

Rockland’s increasing success in the international field 
has prompted a large number of inquiries from other 
colleges and institutions interested in cooperation for over- 
seas programming. As Director of the Office of Interna- 
tional Education, I am increasingly called upon to visit 
campuses within the SUNY system and in other States to 
discuss possibilities of affiliation with RCC’s program. 

Affiliation has been made possible through the forma- 
tion of the Tri-State Consortium on International Educa- 
tion, under whose aegis international courses are now 
offered. This Consortium began with Rockland Community 
College, Mercer County Community College in New Jersey, 
and Harrisburg Area Community College in Pennsylvania 
and has been joined by more than a dozen others. These 
colleges share fiscal and operational responsibilities for 
all 54 programs now offered. Each college serves as a 
focal point for its State, giving other schools in the 
area access to joint overseas programs. Each college 
initiates, staffs, and recruits for its course offerings and 
adds to the enrollment of already existing courses. The 
Consortium makes it possible for a wider variety of sub- 
jects to be offered to a larger number of students assembled 
from institutions which could not afford small groups. It 
opens many doors for future expansion not possible for 
one institution alone, particularly in a period of rising 
costs. 

There are those who feel that community colleges should 
have nothing to do with international education programs 
—that they are locally based educational institutions with 
local financial support and therefore should not expand 
their responsibility beyond this scope. Seymour Eskow, 
President of Rockland Community College, feels strongly 
that international educational programs are a service to 
the local community. He elaborates on this view in an 
interview which begins on page 10. 
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Rocklana’s first semester abroad program was held in the 
fall of 1969 at Alvescot College in England. Here, students 
pause for a picture outside their residence (middle) and visit 
local historic sites such as an 18-century corn and cloth 
mill (top) and an English estate. 
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Creative Alternatives 
in International Education 


Sue Commanday 


Rockland Community College’s Israel Program—wmore than a 
“Junior Year Abroad.” 


T he origin of the Center for Study 
in Israel goes back to the fall of 1969, 
when RCC’s first international pro- 
gram was launched at Alvescot Col- 
lege, England. Meeting a number of 
the students when they returned from 
their studies in England, Professor 
Beiner of the RCC English Depart- 
ment was exceptionally impressed by 
their dramatic growth in intellect and 
maturity. He thought, with what he 
now considers great naiveté, if such a 
program works well in England, it 
could easily and beneficially be devel- 
oped in Israel. 

After traveling to Alvescot to ex- 
perience the program for himself, Pro- 
fessor Beiner suggested to President 
Eskow and Professor Gerhard Hess, 
the Director of International Educa- 
tion, that such a program be estab- 
lished in Jerusalem. He was greatly 
encouraged to proceed. “My own in- 
terest,” explains Dr. Eskow, “comes 
from a general belief that we have to 
learn to use the world as teacher. The 
international experience is part of our 
commitment toward vitalizing educa- 
tional experience.” 

Thus in 1972, Professor Stephen 
Beiner took 17 students with him to 
Israel, seeking lessons in modern po- 
litical science, in history, and in com- 
parative culture. The following year, 


returning with a second group of 25 
students, the professor and his students 
found the lessons to be more profound 
than they had anticipated. With the 
outbreak of the Yom Kippur war, the 
students added to their curriculum 
such subjects as “war,” “survival,” and 
“sacrifice.” In spite of many hard- 
ships, the students elected to remain 
and now in retrospect consider this the 
most valuable educational experience 
of their lives. 


Trial and Error 


Looking back upon the beginning 
of the Israel program, Professor Beiner 
sees it as a time of trial and error, a 
time during which he learned the hard 
way what would work in Israel and 
what immense educational possibilities 
existed which had yet to be devel- 
oped. There were many difficulties. 
The young people who choose to go 
to England differ greatly, discovered 
Professor Beiner, from those who 
choose to go to Israel. Some are 
Zionists, some are deeply religious, 
some are a combination of both; some 
simply seek an experience in a foreign 
culture; some are Jewish and some 
Christian. It proved disastrous to put 
all these young people in the same 
instit tion. Although from the same 
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Schechter Hebrew Day School of Rockland County, which her two children 
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mother country, these students had 
little to say to one another. Clearly, 
if the program were to succeed, a 
change in direction was needed. 

“If I am to get credit for anything,” 
declares Professor Beiner, “it is the 
inception of the idea, unique to inter- 
national education, of varying the 
program to suit the individual student. 
I beat down the doors of Israeli insti- 
tutions asking them to tell me, “What 
kind of kids do you serve? What kinds 
of educational opportunities do you 
offer?’ ” 

RCC began the first semester in 
Israel affiliated with one institution. 
By the end of the semester, we were 
affiliated with five. Last semester we 
were affiliated with 12. This term 
there are 17 different educational insti- 
tutions to which we send our students. 
The programs vary in length from one 
term up to 2 years. 

The students who have been to 
Israel through RCC’s program of study 
have, in most cases, found the expe- 
rience intensely stimulating and re- 
warding. Denise Rosner spent 2 years 
studying in our program in Jerusalem. 
“Going to Israel was the fulfillment of 
a lifetime goal. I didn’t want to go - 
just as a tourist and I didn’t want to 
interrupt my education. The RCC pro- 
gram answered all my needs: it enabled 
me to live and experience Israel on a 
day-to-day basis and at the same time 
let me continue studying in my fields 
of interest, plus I got full college credit 
for my work. The 2 years I spent in 
Israel on the RCC program were the 
most exciting, meaningful, and mem- 
orable of my life.” 





Current Program 


This year we have 126 students 
studying in Israel in our 17 affiliated 
institutions. Each institution offers its 
own particular emphasis. Gold Teach- 
ers Seminary, for example, is meant 
for religious women already proficient 
in Hebrew. The Teachers’ Seminary 
at Chofetz Chaim is designed for 
graduates of Yeshiva high schools who 
wish to deepen their knowledge of 
Jewish law, ethics, and philosophy. On 
the other hand, the program at Hayim 
Greenberg College is taught in Eng- 
lish. Focused on study of Israel, past 
and present, Jewish literature, and the 
Hebrew language, it includes travel 
and kibbutz workshops in the cur- 
riculum. Graduates of this 2-year pro- 
gram not only receive an A.A. from 
RCC, but are eligible to take a teach- 
er’s qualifying examination given by 
the Israel Ministry of Education. 


The quality of the educational offer- 
ings is constantly reviewed by our 
Director-in-Residence to insure that 
the credits RCC issues for courses 
represent legitimate academic achieve- 
ment. RCC now maintains a fulltime 
staff in Israel to supervise the students 
and administer the various programs. 
Since the student is officially enrolled 
at RCC, the credits he earns are read- 
ily transferable, and all standard fi- 
nancial aids—Regents Scholarships, 
Scholar Incentive Awards, New York 
State loans—are available. In addition, 
the Jewish Agency has placed at 
RCC’s disposal twenty $2,000 schol- 
arships to be awarded to qualified 
candidates who plan to study at 
Greenberg College. This places the 
possibility of study in Israel within 
the financial reach of virtually any in- 
terested student. “A student can now 
study in our program, including room, 
board, and tuition, for the equivalent 
of RCC tuition plus airfare,” adds 
Professor Beiner. 


Because we maintain affiliations 
with so many institutions, we can offer 
a great range of possibilities to RCC 
students, including such institutions as 
Tel Aviv University and Hebrew Uni- 
versity in Jerusalem (the largest uni- 
versity in Israel), and more innovative 
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programs which integrate travel and 
work experience as part of the cur- 
riculum. 

The RCC system of assigning stu- 
dents to programs is most unusual in 
international education and absolutely 
unique with relation to Israel. Cus- 
tomarily, a student wishing to study in 
Israel would have his studies arranged 
through one of the offices in the 
United States supported by a parent 
institution in Israel. Each office has its 
own organization to serve, and will 
often send students to its parent insti- 
tution regardless of the suitability of 
the program for the student. 

Until now, no academic institution 
has existed in the United States which 
had the interest of the student, and 
not a particular school, as its primary 
concern. In spite of our 17 affiliations, 
we have obligations to none. Foremost 
always is our obligation to provide 
the student with the kind of educa- 
tional experience he in _ particular 
needs. 

We ask him about his linguistic 
background, about his financial needs. 
We want to know what he wishes to 
get from his experience in Israel, edu- 
cationally, emotionally, culturally, 
psychologically. The answers to these 
questions tell us what possibilities are 
appropriate and productive. 


Dr. Eskow has described the func- 
tion of the RCC Israel program and 
of its Director, Professor Beiner, as 
one of “academic matchmaking.” 
Professor Beiner extends the meta- 
phor. “To make a marriage work, you 
have to work at it. Our fulltime staff 
members in Israel act as marriage 
counselors. They make sure the insti- 
tutions and the students work at the 
arrangement.” They counsel the stu- 
dents academically and socially. They 
also insure that each institution gives 
what it promised and meets our RCC 
standards. “Unlike many marriages,” 
Professor Beiner added with a smile, 
“these marriages between students and 
institutions have been very successful 
to date.” 


Summer and Intersession Programs 


The basic premise of Professor 
Beiner’s efforts has been to expand 
and vary the available programs to 
fulfill—as richly as possible—the di- 
versity of interests and needs within 
the community. This summer, RCC 
experimented with a kibbutz work- 
study program. For 6 weeks, students 
lived and worked on kibbutz, sharing 
the work and communal life, while 
simultaneously studying Hebrew in an 
Ulpan. Then for 2 weeks they traveled 
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The Israel program uses the country and culture as curriculum and 
resource—viewing modern sculpture (extreme left); attending the Jerusalem 
Theatre (left); exploring the marketplace (lower left); and visiting 

the Menorah, the symbol of the state (below). 
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to such places as the Western Wall, 
the Mt. of Olives, Rachel’s Tomb, and 
the Golan Heights. In seminars and 
lectures the students studied such aca- 
demic issues as Israeli social, eco- 
nomic, and educational systems, and 
problems associated with immigrant 
absorption and population accultura- 
tion. 


Based on this initial attempt, the 
program is being expanded for this 
coming summer to include five differ- 
ent programs, each with its own 
emphasis. These include a seminar 
allowing students to work with 
archaeologists on the Beersheba site, 
a kibbutz-study program, an Israel Art 
Seminar, and two regular study pro- 
grams, one at Tel Aviv University and 
one at the Israel Summer Institute. 

There are two 10-day intersession 
programs planned, one for December 
(during Christmas recess) and one for 
January (during RCC’s intersession). 
These are open to RCC students, high 
school seniors, and the general Rock- 
land community. 


Again, responding to a sense of in- 
terest in the academic and the general 


community, Professor Beiner, in con- 
junction with Dean Fey of the Divi- 
sion of Continuing Education, the 
Jewish Agency, and the Rockland 
Board of Rabbis, has arranged to bring 
an Ulpan program to RCC. It will in- 
clude intensive Hebrew-language study 
on both the elementary and _ inter- 
mediate levels. 


The Future—Consortia 


There are several different direc- 
tions in which the future of RCC’s 
Israel program seems to be develop- 
ing. One direction points toward our 
affiliation with other educational insti- 
tutions within the United States, in an 
effort to broaden the possibilities of 
what we can offer our students. An 
initial attempt to do this is reflected 
in the Tri-State Consortium, which 
includes RCC, Harrisburg Community 
College, and Mercer Community Col- 
lege. By drawing students from several 
areas, we can form large enough 
groups to make diversified programs 
feasible. 


Denise Rosner and other students with the late David Ben Gurion. 


The Future—More Innovative 
Programs 


Professor Beiner shares Dr. Eskow’s 
known interest in programs which 
combine community and work expe- 
rience as part of the learning and 
do not rely exclusively, in Dr. Eskow’s 
words, “on second-hand experience 
gained only through books.” One of 
our present programs epitomizes a 
direction Professor, Beiner thinks we 
should continue to explore and ex- 
pand. In RCC’s program given in con- 
junction with Young Judea-Jewish 
Institute, the student’s year of study 
is divided into five segments. 

First there are 4 months spent at 
Jerusalem Institute doing detailed 
course work. Next there are 3 months 
spent on kibbutz, where students work 
half a day and take course work the 
other half, studying such subjects as 
the sociology of the kibbutz. They 
study Hebrew language in class and 
simultaneously develop their use of 
the language in the working part of 
their day spent with Hebrew-speaking 
people. A third segment is spent in one 
of the many Israeli development towns 
where new immigrants are being set- 
tled. Students take course work in, for 
example, psychology and sociology, 
during half the day. The other half is 


spent in such activities as working in 
one of the absorption centers spon- 
sored by the government, designed to 
help immigrants acculturate. Thus the 
students see the theoretical principles 
learned in their studies in the sociology 
of immigration dramatized in their 
daily work with immigrants. As Pro- 
fessor Beiner says, “They study the 
process and also become part of it.” 
For 142 months, each student de- 
signs his own individual project of 
independent study. This may involve 
further experience with any of the 
areas to which he has already been 
introduced, or he may choose to go to 
an archaeological dig. He sets his own 
goal, which may be as formal as tak- 
ing a course, or as informal as taking 
a job. For the final segment, the stu- 
dent goes to a moshav, an agricultural 
semicommunal settlement. 


The Future—Independent 
Study 


At present, we are limited by the 
necessity of constructing groups of 
students to enter particular programs. 
One method of alleviating this prob- 
lem has been the consortium. There is 
another method Professor Beiner is 
presently exploring. 

If a given student has an interest 
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in a particular academic project or 
subject area, there might perhaps be 
no single institution that can provide 
for his needs. Or, he might wish to 
study only one term and be unable to 
find an institution willing to accept 
him on such a basis. 


We are now developing affiliations 
to join students to qualified experts 
willing to serve as mentors. For ex- 
ample, Professor Beiner is discussing 
with his good friend Michael Elkins, 
author of the book Forged in Fury, 
how he might serve RCC as mentor in 
the areas of his expertise. Mr. Elkins 
is a Newsweek and BBC correspond- 
ent in Israel. He is an expert in the 
Israeli social-political structure, in the 
mechanism behind the making of 
political decisions, the philosophy of 
politics, and the psychology of com- 
munications. A student could work 
with such a mentor through an aca- 
demic contract. The possibilities for 
learning through contracts made with 
qualified experts in Israel are just now 
beginning to be explored. 


The Israel Program and the 
Community 


As a part of his role as Director of 
RCC’s Israel program, Professor 
Beiner has spoken widely at local high 
schools, synagogues, youth groups, and 
adult organizations. In this way he has 
tried to acquaint the community with 
what RCC has available for the stu- 
dent who would study in Israel. 


An area Professor Beiner sees as 
much in need of development is the 
extension of our program to members 
of the Christian community, since 
Israel is a center of religious and cul- 
tural interest to three major faiths. He 
has been in contact with the Rev. 
Douglas Young, who runs the Institute 
for Holy Land Studies. Located on Mt. 
Zion, this Institute teaches Israeli cul- 
ture from the Christian point of view. 
Shortly, Rev. Young will be meeting 
with Dr. Eskow at RCC, to help us 
explore programs with a particular 
Christian focus. 

“The Israeli Ministry of Education,” 
declared Dr. Eskow with amusement, 
“is both fascinated and bewildered by 
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our ability to get so many students to 
study in our Israel program.” Last 
November they hosted a 10-day con- 
ference of community college presi- 
dents and key education officials. Dr. 
Lauren Baritz, representing SUNY 
Chancellor Boyer; officials of the 
American Association of Community 
and Junior Colleges; prominent offi- 
cials from SUNY; and Dr. Marie 
Martin of the U.S. Office of Education 
in Washington were some of those who 
joined Dr. Eskow and Professor Beiner 
in what Dr. Eskow termed “a travel- 
ing seminar.” 

They went to see the country, to 
visit with important Israeli educators, 
and to learn how Rockland’s program 
operated. As'a result of the experi- 
ence, each participant returned to his 
or her campus with a recognition of 
the enormous educational potential 
that Israel offers and will now seek 
to initiate similar programs with Rock- 
land’s help. “Because we experienced 
numerous difficulties in creating our 
ultimately successful pilot program,” 
said Professor Beiner, “we are willing 
to share our expertise with other in- 
stitutions.” 


By joining with other institutions, 
we can broaden our possible offerings; 
this avoids duplication of effort and 
provides greater opportunities to all 
students wishing to study in Israel. 
Dr. Eskow sees as a realistic possibil- 
ity the development of a National 
Consortium of 70 colleges interested 
in working together on international 
education. 


A Philosophic Over-View 


The Israel program is important for 
many reasons. The future of interna- 
tional education seems bright at this 
moment. While freshman enrollment 
in the liberal arts steadies and perhaps 
prepares for a decline, increased en- 
roliment in such programs as the 
Center for Study in Israel indicates 
that this program meets a deeply felt 
need within our community. 

After examining what distinguishes 
this program from other similar pro- 
grams, we can perhaps begin to under- 
stand something significant about the 


future of American education. The 
Israel program is more than a tradi- 
tional version of “the junior year 
abroad.” We are pioneering, Dr. 
Eskow has said, trying to get away 
from the program where a student 
associates himself with one institution 
and achieves merely a duplication of 
educational experience available in his 
own country. We do not offer the stu- 
dent another brick building, another 
library, to substitute for the one he 
leaves behind. 

Praising the director of his Israel 
program, Dr. Eskow asserted that 
what Professor Beiner had done was 
to explore the nonformal educational 
possibilities. He has successfully made 
“Israel the curriculum” rather than 
English, math, or Hebrew. In doing 
this, “Professor Beiner has done an 
excellent job.” 


Explaining his vision of the future 
direction of American education, Dr. 
Eskow said: “One of the sins of liberal 
education in our modern democracy is 
the way we’ve divided intellect and 
experience, ideas and action.” Deplor- 
ing the loss of unity in the 20th cen- 
tury consciousness, Dr. Eskow agreed 
with T. S. Eliot’s diagnosis that one of 
modern civilization’s major ills is a 
“dissociation of sensibility.” Dr. Eskow 
quoted from Eliot’s “The Hollow 
Men”: 


Between the idea 
And the reality 
Between the motion 
And the act 

Falls the Shadow. 


“With Dewey,” he continued, “I be- 
lieve in a democracy where we all 
work and are all free. We must unite 
education and work.” 


The Israel program clearly puts 
these ideas into practice when it unites 
programs of work with programs of 
study. It unites experiences for the 
student where he is simultaneously 
learning and doing, acting and feel- 
ing. This then is a new direction for 
international education: learning how 
to use the country and culture as cur- 
riculum and resource, as a substitute 
for the formal educational institu- 


tion. * 
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An Interview With Seymour Eskow 


Editor’s Note: Repeated invitations 
to Dr. Eskow to pause for a moment 
in his travels and expound his views 
on international education in the com- 
munity college have followed his fly- 
ing heels to no effect. “I could write 
a book,” he explains, “but I just don’t 
have time for the brief account that 
you want.” We therefore asked Dr. 
John Caffrey, Executive Vice President 
of Rockland Community College, a 
former writer, to record the best parts 
of a recent hurried conversation on 
the topic, finished as the window 
rolled up on the car whisking Dr. 
Eskow off to the airport. 


Caffrey: What in the world is the 
community college doing in interna- 
tional education? 


Eskow: What we must always do— 
meeting our commitments to serve 
the local community! That commit- 
ment is constant, but our sense of the 
needs of the community may change, 
including now the need to see that 
what happens in Tehran, Calcutta, 
Nairobi, or Cairo directly affects life 
in New City, N.Y. Our job as profes- 
sionals is to design the educational 
response—provide experiences meas- 
ured to that need. 


John Caffrey 


Caffrey: But in an era of austerity, 
how can we afford an international 
program? 


Eskow: International programs are a 
bargain, in all respects except one, 
and I'll deal with that in a minute. It’s 
a question of trade-offs: We do with- 
out a new coat of paint on the campus 
or whatever. Gerhard Hess can explain 
why it’s actually cheaper to run classes 
in London, but the more germane 
question is whether we can afford not 
to have an international zone. 


Caffrey: Zone? 


Eskow: A zone of concern. It in- 
cludes, for example, a world network 
in which we feel the linkages between 
nationalism and the price of fuel in 
Rockland County. What’s done in Suez 
falls out here. It is never “too late” to 
do something about students’ con- 
sciousness of where their interest lies. 


Caffrey: Are you saying simply that 
travel is broadening? 


Eskow: Nonsense. Travel without 
education may be worse than staying 
home! Moving from an air-conditioned 





Seymour Eskow has been President of Rockland Community College since 1963. 
Before that time he established and developed the English program at Mohawk 
Valley Community College in Utica, N.Y., and was Dean of Instruction there 
from 1956 to 1962. He holds a Ph.D. in Higher Education from Syracuse 
University. His publications include Barrons Guide to the Two Year Colleges 


(1960, rev. 1966). 


John Caffrey came to Rockland in 1972 from the American Council on Edu- 
cation, where he was Director of the Commission on Administrative Affairs. He 
has worked in education as a teacher or administrator since 1944. He holds a 
Ph.D. in Educational Psychology from the University of California at Berkeley. 
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plane to an air-conditioned car to an 
air-conditioned hotel and back teaches 
nothing. The essence has to be work, 
directed experience, study, interaction, 
living with the other people in the 
other place, sharing their days and 
their struggles, learning together. It is 
conventional to say that most of the 
world’s children go to bed hungry, 
that 6 percent of the world consumes 
40 percent of the resources. 


Caffrey: We can listen to that right 
here. 


Eskow: Exactly. In round numbers, 
two-thirds of the world is non-white, 
non-Judeo-Christian, and poverty 
stricken. We live in a global village. 
Our expertise in the community col- 
lege is in our action-responsiveness to 
these standard perceptions and tru- 
isms, in forging linkages to programs, 
to operations. 


Caffrey: One traditional attraction of 
the community college is that it per- 
mits students to stay close to home, 
keep expenses down, prepare for prac- 
tical affairs. 


Eskow: We redefine what “home” and 
“close” means. Transportation aside— 
a big problem we admit—it’s as cheap 
or cheaper for the student in London 
or Jerusalem to live, study, have a 
social life. Globalization does not 
mean cutting loose from one’s moor- 
ings, loosing the value of background. 
Many feel they never understood their 
home community as well as they did 
after returning from study and work 
in another place and culture. Can we 
preserve the values of localism, of a 
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sense of roots in a nourishing culture, 
and a world view at the same time? 
It’s beyond argument now. First, talk 
to the students who come back, hun- 
dreds of them. All rivers flow into one 
ocean. 


Caffrey: Aren’t we likely to lose the 
distinctive character of the community 
college? 


Eskow: That concern keeps us on 
course. As leaders we must stick to 
the community college’s way, which 
is not Harvard’s way, not the Cook’s 
Tour way. Some people think of a 
Grand Tour, escorted from hotel to 
museum to airport with a dozen suit- 
cases, reading Michelin and Baedeker 
—at best. Or they think of hairy 
travelers with knapsacks or guitars, 
doing their thing in Paris or Oslo 
instead of in Suffern. 


Caffrey: Whereas? 


Eskow: Whereas, look at the Rock- 
land story so far. Everybody can 
imagine young writers flocking to 
Oxford and Paris to ape the masters. 
But who—other than Rockland—ever 
thought of sending secretarial studies 
students to London to study Pittman 
at the Pittman School, to do real work 
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in British businesses? Or sending 
criminal justice students—many of 
them working police officers—to study 
Scotland Yard, visit the local con- 
stabulary as co-workers, confer with 
the Sureté, Interpol—in Geneva, 
Amsterdam, and so on? Or human 
service students working and studying 
with the social agencies of Scandi- 
navia or the East End? 


Caffrey: What burden does that put 
on the hosts? 


Eskow: Whatever it is, they must 
enjoy it, because they ask us back in 
greater numbers, year after year. We 
were excited a few years ago to have 
a half dozen intersession and field 
service programs abroad—this year 
we have more than 55! We once sent 
dozens, now we send hundreds. We 
have to take whole hotels, whole 
planeloads. 


Caffrey: Hawthorne effect? ! 


Eskow: We love the Hawthorne effect! 
We want it built into every program, 
and we will vary, adapt, cut, reshape, 
modify, drop, and add whatever is 


1 Knowledge of a subject that he is part 
of an experiment tends to improve his per- 
formance in the experiment. 


necessary. But we don’t need any arti- 
ficial stimulants. The excitement is 
genuine, meaningful, educational— 
and contagious. We're not talking 
about 7-day excursions. Some of our 
programs run all year, with students 
studying from a semester to 2 years. 
In the early 70’s we brought British 
and American students together at 
Alvescot College in Oxfordshire. We 
have had faculty on regular duty in 
London as teachers, counselors, ad- 
ministrators, helpers when needed. I 
see what these experiences have done 
for our faculty—Steve Beiner, Gunhild 
Miller, Rosalyn Benamy, Eugene 
Cameron, Howard Berry—learning by 
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experience how to help students get 
the most out of the richness of the 
places and institutions. I mention only 
those whe have stayed from several 
weeks to 2 years. Many others have 
shared the intensity of the short 2- 
week seminars, institutes, workshops, 
fieldwork— 


Caffrey: How about reversing the flow 
—bringing the students here? 


Eskow: Why not? And bringing fac- 
ulty, administrators, counselors? We’re 
just beginning. We forget that it’s 
easier for many Americans to travel 
abroad than it is for others to come 
here. Many countries are more recep- 
tive to helping “foreigners” than we 
are. A student can live in some cities 
in Europe on fewer dollars a day than 
he spends here. We’re working right 
now to develop reciprocal linkages 
with other governments. That effort 
has been mostly uphill, as compared 
with the relative ease of our moving 
into programs for our students “Over 
There.” But we’re moving. 


Caffrey: Since you personally have 
been such a prime mover in this pro- 
gram, what are the chances for sur- 
vival on a permanent base? 


Eskow: In the unlikely event that I 
should lose interest? We’ve thought of 
that, and we have done much to insti- 
tutionalize the program. Consider the 
Tri-State Consortium, begun with a 
small grant and 3 colleges (Rockland 
Community College, Mercer Com- 
munity College (Trenton, N.J.), and 
Harrisburg (Pa.) Community College) 
and now numbering 16 colleges. This 
not only provides a continuing admis- 
sions base but also puts together the 
necessary critical mass needed to make 
some programs economically feasible. 
The International Baccalaureate, in 
which we were the first U.S. college 
to participate, is an established fact. 
We brought it into the public sector 
and the community colleges in the 
United States before even the 4-year 
colleges had any part in it. At Rock- 
land we are creating an International 
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College, within which we can find a 
framework for long-range planning by 
faculty and administration, service to 
our students and even to foreign edu 
cational agencies—a matrix for new 
programs, such as lower division area 
and cultural studies, also thought of 
as purely graduate or upper division 
possibilities. We are modifying the for- 
eign language and liberal arts cur- 
ricula in any international work and 
study context. We even see the pos- 
sibilities in preliminary or parallel 
study of different cultural groups right 
here—Puerto Rican, Hassidic, Haitian. 


Caffrey: You said you would comment 
on finance later. 


Eskow: We have had to find original 
ways to stay within the limits of aus- 
terity and maintain integrity. The 
major barrier is still transportation. 
For veterans and most others receiving 
financial aid the usual benefits apply 
as well in London as here. Perhaps 
through the international consortium 
of the American Association of Com- 
munity and Junior Colleges, with 
about 80 colleges involved, we can 
find ways. We forget that with some 
arrangements it is cheaper for a stu- 
dent to fly to London than to Los 
Angeles. The pedagogical imagination 
it took to get us this far needs to be 
supplemented with management imagi- 
nation—what are you doing for the 
next 2 weeks? 


Caffrey: Writing up these notes. Could 
you summarize? 


Eskow: First, an action curriculum: 
translating ideas into real work, com- 
munity experience and service, travel, 
a valid and accredited educational se- 
quence. Second, recognizing that we 
have new students who are activist, 
not contemplative; pragmatic, not 
philosophical; sometimes more mys- 
tical than logical, but like all good 
students, immensely curious, ready to 
be stirred by challenge. See if you can 
run down a sentence by Henry Taylor 
that says it, something to the effect 
that “you can’t learn to educate your- 


self by having someone else do it for 
you. Sort of like horseback riding or 
swimming—you can study it from a 
distance, but eventually you have to 
participate. 


Caffrey: Does this kind of program 
have something for everybody? 


Eskow: We're not sure. We now have 
students who seem to learn best by 
encounter, who want life in the cur- 
riculum, who want continuous learn- 
ing rather than preparation for some 
other time. Why simulate the world in 
parvo? I doubt whether the self-con- 
tained City of Learning is any longer 
a tenable reality. Or if it is, it is in 
the world as campus, not the other 
way around. 


Caffrey: What are you hoping to learn 
from this next trip? 


Eskow: Yl be looking for prospects 
we haven’t thought of yet. The best 
I hope to come back with are good 
questions. Then we have to imagine— 
and dare—the answers. ia 





The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education (AACTE) 
has established an Ethnic Heritage 
Center for Teacher Education at its 
Washington office to provide a na- 
tional focus for the development of 
policies, activities, and programs that 
will enable teachers to function more 
effectively in multicultural settings. 
The Center’s activities will include 
acquisition, analysis, and dissemina- 
tion of materials and information on 
ethnic studies programs, the prepara- 
tion of bibliographies and learning 
packages for teacher education, and 
a special Leadership Training Institute 
for faculty and administrators (1976). 

Requests for participation or in- 
volvement should be addressed to the 
Ethnic Heritage Center for Teacher 
Education, AACTE, One Dupont 
Circle, Suite 610, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 
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Project Afghanistan: 


From Experiment to Certainty 


a Afghanistan was begun in 1972 as a joint cul- 
tural exchange program of the University of Pittsburgh 
and the U.S. Department of State. Karl Wolfgang, one 
of the American participants in the fourth year of the 
exchange, wrote the following article at the conclusion of 
his 15-week experience of living in Afghanistan with an 
Afghan family. 

Project Afghanistan I (1972) was an experimental pro- 
gram designed to explore the possibilities for a summer ex- 
change program for undergraduates to one of the more 
remote and lesser known countries of the world. (See 
“Project Afghanistan: Undergraduates in Dynamic Cross- 
Cultural Experiment,” Exchange, Spring 1973, pp. 14-20). 
The first group consisted of nine students who spent 9 
weeks in Afghanistan living in a hotel, doing work/study 
projects, and traveling. The conclusions drawn from the ex- 
perience were that undergraduates could be prepared for 
such an experience, taught a rare language sufficiently well 
to function in the country, and have a valuable educational 
experience. The first students also recommended that the 
time in Afghanistan be lengthened and that they be placed 
with Afghan families. 

With Project Afghanistan II (1973), the students were 
placed with Afghan families from the day of arrival in 
country and the program was lengthened to 15 weeks. 
Intensive Farsi-language classes were taught for the first 
6 weeks. The students were encouraged to participate fully 
in the life of the families. Several did independent study 
projects for academic credit. The placements with families 
gave the students the opportunity to experience Afghan 
society and culture from the inside, and it has become 
the most meaningful part of the exchange. 

Cultural exchange implies a two-way process. In the 
summer of 1973, the coordinator for the University of 
Pittsburgh and the Executive Director of the Afghan- 
American Educational Commission agreed to expand 
Project Afghanistan into a two-way exchange program. 
In January 1974, the first phase of Project Afghanistan III 





George O’Bannon received an A.B. from Cornell and an 
M.A. in Middle East Studies from Stanford. He was Asso- 
ciate Director of the Peace Corps in Kabul, Afghanistan 
for 2 years before joining the Pittsburgh staff in 1968. 
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George W. O’Bannon 


Director 


Office of International Student Services 
University of Pittsburgh 


began with the arrival in Pittsburgh of 10 Afghan stu- 
dents (five men and five women) from Kabul University. 
These students were placed with American families for 
the duration of their 2-month program. Since English 
was not one of the selection criteria of the Afghan students, 
they were enrolled in a course of intensive English-language 
training at the University of Pittsburgh. In addition, trips 
to Washington, D.C., New York City, Niagara Falls, and 
other cultural and scenic areas near Pittsburgh were 
arranged for them. Several benefits emerged from this 
expanded program. The American students who were pre- 
paring to go to Afghanistan were able to make friends 
with some Afghan students prior to going to Kabul. Sev- 
eral of the Afghan students were placed with families 
whose sons/daughters had gone to Afghanistan the pre- 
ceding year. There was also one exchange of “sons” be- 
tween host American and Afghan families. 

Project Afghanistan IV (1975) represents the mature 
exchange program. Afghan students again came to Pitts- 


_burgh, but this time for 3 months, the maximum possible 
_ during their university vacation period. The American 
~ students became acquainted with them and arrived in 


Afghanistan knowing there were peers who could help them 
understand Afghanistan just as they had helped the Afghan 
students understand the United States. Language programs 
for both groups are now well organized. Selection of the 
American participants occurs early enough for the students 
to correspond with their host families prior to arrival. 

Since the inception of the program, 31 American and 
17 Afghan students have participated. Only one American 
student terminated early and returned to the United States. 
With rare exceptions, the American students all hope to 
return to Afghanistan in the future. One of the Afghan 
students is now studying in the United States in part 
because he was able to develop English proficiency in 
the program. Ten of the American students have continued 
studying Farsi after returning to the United States; one 
of them used it as a graduate language requirement. These 
numbers reflect only the students involved. Not included 
are the many members of the host families, Afghan and 
American, who have also been involved and which expands 
the numbers affected by a cultural exchange program such 
as Project Afghanistan. 
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10,000 Miles From Home 


Karl F. Wolfgang 


An exchange student's impression of Afghanistan 


wrote in the Koran 


that a visitor is a messenger from God 
to be welcomed and made to feel at 
home. The Nakshibandi family fol- 
lowed this Moslem tradition, making 
my stay with them pleasant. 

The white-plaster ranch house (4), 
having eight rooms, serves as hub of 
the complex. Five people sleep in two 
bedrooms, two other persons snooze 
in the foyer because of a lack of space. 
The bathroom’s shower provided a re- 
freshing treat after a hot day, the 
water from tanks located under the 
tin roof being heated by the July sun. 
The kitchen’s hotplate provided warm 
water for bathing other times. Cob- 
webs gather in the saloon (or living 
room) and dining room, spruced up 
periodically for infrequent use when 
guests come. Flowers in the “gul 
khana” lend the house color during 
the drab winter days in the Hindu 
Kush. 

Areas 1 and 2 serve as storage 
rooms. Area 1 also houses the family 
VW, which starts half the time by it- 
self. The rest of the time the stubborn 
German must be pushed down the 
dirt road in front of the house until 
it decides to start. 

The maid, her husband and three 
children live in one room (3). This 
quarter plus food, clothing, and 500 
Afghanis ($9.10) are provided monthly 
for her services. 

I shared one bedroom (5) with 
Amanullah, the 26-year-old account- 


ant. Aman works 6-7 days a week, 9- 
12 hours a day for 30 cents an hour 
plus overtime. He justifies his under- 
paid (by American standards) labors, 
hoping some day to get a free ticket to 
the United States from his employer, 
an airline company, hoping that he 
might fulfill that dream most Afghans 
have—to see glittering skyscrapers and 
run fingers through gold flowing from 
what still is believed to be a horn of 
plenty. 

Hamid occupies another room 
(when he is home). The 22-year-old 
high school senior and champion 
soccer player utilizes home as a pit 
stop between games, practice, and 
compulsory appearances at school. 

My 21-year-old brother, Khaled, 
and I spent the most time together. 
We would climb Mt. Aliabad to visit 
the traditional neighborhood which 
clings to the mountainside, or go to 
see our brother as he played soccer. 
Not having a job outside the family, 
Khaled performs an important eco- 
nomic function at home by caring for 
the garden. 

Parwin, 24, works at the Peace 
Corps office. She is married to an 
Afghan State Department officer and 
lives in Mikroyon, the Russian-planned 
high-rise community. 

Wahid typifies the teenage boy, 
searching for identity. He remains a 
mystery to his parents, to me, and 
probably to himself. 





Karl F. Wolfgang received his B.A. in Political Science from the University of 
Pittsburgh in June 1975. He visited Afghanistan from April to August 1975 as 
a participant in the University of Pittsburgh’s Project Afghanistan exchange 
program. The photographs shown here are only a few of the many he took for 
a photographic essay on Afghan lifestyles. 
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Sonya attends a typical sex-segre- 
gated school. Every day that she goes 
to junior high she wears her uniform 
consisting of a black dress, white 
scarf, and dark nylons or socks. 

The two youngest boys, Hasan, 8, 
and Hasib, 7, spend much time to- 
gether. They usually play soccer in 
the front yard or annoy other people. 

Gul Jan (Dear Flower) could not 
be a more dedicated mother. Before 
the family employed a servant, “Guli” 
would get up around 6 a.m. and work 
around the house. At 8 a.m. she would 
leave for her job as one of the direc- 
tors at the Women’s Center. After 
coming home, she would rest for an 
hour during the evening teabreak 
(which all Afghans seem to take some- 
time between 4 and 6 p.m.), then pre- 
pare dinner. Around 10 p.m. she 
would go to bed, resting before begin- 
ning another cycle. 

Gholam, or Sher Agha (family name 
meaning Mr. Lion), grew up in a 
progressive family. When opponents 
of King Amanullah gathered support 
from Islamic religious fanatics by 
capitalizing on the Queen’s “lewd” ap- 
pearance in Europe without a chaudri, 
Gholam’s family applauded the royal 
family for their courage. 

Sher Agha, now retired, once served 
as a high government official in the 
Department of Agriculture. This man, 
who speaks German, English, Japan- 
ese, Dari, and some Arabic, received 
his education in Japan and at the 
Universities of Wyoming and Colo- 
rado, obtaining a Master’s Degree. 

The rooster, Charlie Chaplin, and 
his wife live in their pen (6) when not 
running through the corn or scratching 
for goodies. The couple proved in- 
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hospitable to three new residents— 
young chickens purchased by the 
family. 

Charlie crows at sunrise, like any 
respectable rooster should. However, 
his ability to wake me played second 
to Harry Truman. This dark brown, 
fat-tailed Ghazyes sheep, grazing out- 
side my bedroom window, would start 
bawling every morning about 5 a.m. 

Even though not a rich family, the 
Nakshibandis followed Afghan tradi- 
tion by keeping the guest (me) filled. 
Foods esien a majority of the time 
wer~ nan and rice, supplemented by 
soup or a vegetable dish. Special 
indigenous preparations such as ashak 
(a leek ravioli) or ash (thick-brothed, 
spicy noodle soup) highlighted various 
meals along with local plums or melons 
from Mazar-i-Sharif. We would pick 
apricots or apples from the com- 
pound’s trees (8), usually eating less 
than ripe fruits due to the lack of 
patience exhibited by the children. 

As filling as the food was, the diet 
lacked milk products and legumes, or 
protein (since meat was rarely eaten). 
These I myself bought from a bazaar. 

For 3 months, while learning Farsi 
and doing a photographic essay on 
Afghan lifestyles, I lived on the 
Nakshibandi compound. When not 
there, I was on the road with our 
group, touring the provinces. 


3 he steppes remain unravaged by a 
western onslaught. No billboards block 
the view of grassy expanses, no motels 
cling to the sides of the dirt road 


winding toward Band-i-Amir, no 
wrappers from “super-burgers” clog 
mountain snow-fed streams. 

Four Europeans, hiking across the 
rolling hills, stopped to fill their can- 
teens with the sparkling water. Snow- 
capped mountains, rimming _ the 
horizon, inspired one of the trekkers 
to comment, “This is still God’s 
country—man just passes through.” 

A village of transient Pushtu 
shepherds lies between two ridges. As 
we stopped to photograph the camp, 
three children trotted toward our 
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Toyota. One rolled a bicycle rim down 
the hillside with a hooked metal rod. 
Reaching the van, they silently stood 
by its window, peering at strangers 
from an alien world. 

They turned and ran back to their 
camp, avoiding the dust stirred up as 
we continued toward the mineral lakes 
of Band-i-Amir National Park. Within 
minutes we rolled over the crest of a 
hill, and looked down upon one of the 
seven blue lakes located 9,600 feet 
high in the Hindu Kush. 

After securing a room and tent at 
one of the many makeshift motel- 
restaurants, we split up into two 
groups. Most of the people went the 
typical tourist route—riding horses, 
wading in the lakes’ icy waters, and 
spending the afternoon talking to fel- 
low American tourists. Joe, ex-officio 
group leader, and I decided to experi- 
ence the area. 

Fish accompanied us as we walked 
along a lake’s shallow shelf. Music, 
or something crudely resembling such, 
floated through the reeds. We stopped, 
said “goodbye” to the trout, stepped 
over to a clump of bushes, sat down, 
and listened. 

“Hey Mister, do you want to buy 
some flutes?” a boy holding a hand- 
made clay object asked. 

“The West” had hit Band-i-Amir! 
Through application of a little cap- 
italist connivance, we had been lured 
to a Tajik flute salesman. 

“Five Afghanis, mister.” 


“Four,” I shot back. 

With an “o.k. It doesn’t matter,” 
the 8-year-old agreed, closing that 
deal. He proceeded to sell us two more 
flutes on the spot, plus more merchan- 
dise at his father’s farm. 

We followed Sadiq home, across the 
grasslands and water-laden valley 
floor. Passing a field of leeks, the boy 
announced that we had reached his 
farm. 

When we reached the house, our 
guide entered a dark room, where his 
father sat fashioning some mud 
whistles. Sadiq returned to show us 
the family’s entire stock of locally 
made flutes. 

Word spread through the household 
that two easy ways to pick up some 
extra cash had walked onto their prop- 
erty. Encouraged by the thought of a 
little side business and change from 
everyday routine, Mom came out of 
hiding, holding a baby. A teenage girl 
followed in her shadow. The mother 
wore a black shawl draped over her 
dark hair, and a black peran (shirt). A 
faded red skirt covered pear-print 
pantaloons (baggy pants). Her feet 
were bare, but not her hands, for two 
moonstone rings adorned her fingers. 

Tottering by where we sat, the baby 
wore a yellow dress printed with red 
poppies. Above the green bangle on 
her forehead sat an embroidered cap 
on which her mother had sewn a few 
buttons. 

The 15-year-old came over to us, 
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(1) Hazara peasant women often wear red dresses, which brighten the 
dusty brown landscape. Most Hazaras, descendants of Ghengis Khan’s 
Mongol hordes, irrigate and farm the Bamiyan Valley. The Khan’s 


horsemen rode across (2) this valley, which once sheltered the 
Great Buddhist Shrine, destroying everything, killing everyone, avenging 
the death of the Khan’s grandson. 

Technology rarely affects the life of the traditional Pathan. 
(3) This gardener daily hacks away at grass with a hand-forged sickle. 
After manicuring the grounds, he squeezes himself into a bus, 
sharing space with chickens and water vendors as he rides home 
to his hillside hut on (4) Mt. Aliabad. In his free time, he visits 
male-dominated teahouses or teagardens. (5) Here, an attendant fills 
teapots from wood-heated samovars. 

(6) Sitting on a streetcorner in Kunduz, this public writer works for a 
client. The writer provides invaluable services in Afghanistan, 
where the illiteracy rate approaches 95%. Another familiar street figure 
is (7) the vegetable salesman. Kunduz shoppers also buy (8) grains 
and spices in the covered bazaars. 

Afghan rugs are not the country’s exclusive art form. 
Drivers take special pride in their (9) trucks, painting murals and 
hanging bangles on motorized art galleries. 

(10) Kids attending Jeshyn (the national independence celebration) 
whirl on a hand-powered merry-go-round and (11) a modern 
woman wears a traditional costume. 
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flashed one of her silver breast plates 
in front of Joe’s face, and asserted, 
“Buy these! Your wife will like them.” 

Seeing that the girl wasn’t succeed- 
ing in selling the round ornaments, the 
mother quit working on her patchwork 
quilt, came over to us, and pulled off 
a bracelet. She simply grunted, “200 
rupas.” 


that of two young boys who were 
urging a few donkeys homeward. 
Much to the humbling of Louis 
Dupree, they said that they were 
Sayaads. (A paper Dupree authored 
in the 60’s listed Sayaads as hunter- 
fishermen in the southwest part of the 
country.) 

We trodded into the motel and ate 








“The steppes remain unravaged by a western onslaught. 
No billboards block the view of grassy expanses, 

no motels cling to the sides of the dirt road winding toward 
Band-i-Amir, no wrapper from ‘super-burgers’ clog 


mountain snow-fed streams.” 








“50 Afghanis,” I replied. 

She agreed on 70, but not until she 
consulted with the father. 

After bringing an old coin, which 
had minutes before been sewn to the 
girl’s dress, and some embroidery, 
another girl named Faqria asked us 
to stay for lunch. We were mistaken 
in thinking the Tajiks were following 
Afghan custom by inviting us for nan 
(unleavened bread) and tea. Faqria, 
faithful to the tradition of restaurants, 
presented us with a bill for our meal 
as we prepared to leave. 

Joe and I said farewell to the 
farmer and his family, then walked 
down the hillside, through a field of 
wild mustard, toward Band-i-Khanbar. 
We crossed upstream, stopped to look 
at the red mountains, and agreed that 
we should climb one of the hills which 
reminded us of Arizona. 

Climbing the mountain proved diffi- 
cult. The thorny plants clinging to 
rocky slopes were more than happy to 
inflict pain upon us. Upon reaching 
the top, we knew that the breathless 
climb had been worth it, because we 
could look for miles out onto the 
rolling grassland where Ghengis Khan 
and his horsemen tramped 550 years 
ago, and to snowcapped peaks. 

Jimmy Hendrix’ version of “All 
Across the Watchtower” blared from 
the cassette player as we trucked 
toward camp. Our path joined with 
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dinner. Afterwards we enjoyed a spec- 
tacular star show—gazing at countless 
stars not visible at lower altitudes or 
through smoggy skies. 

Nights at 2,300 meters offer more 
than a twinkling sky. The temperature 
drops into the low 40’s after sunset. 
Joe and I decided we didn’t want to 
become snowmen in Afghanistan, so 
we went into our mud and straw room, 
spread sleeping bags over charpois 
(traditional wooden beds with rope 
netting), blew out the candle, and 
settled down to rest up for the follow- 
ing day’s trip back to Kabul. 


D.. colors, shabby clothes and 
decrepit buildings first appear to dom- 
inate the city. Horror stories about 
dysentery, or the “Kabul disease,” fill 
the visitor with apprehension about 


eating anything that isn’t canned, 
boiled, or otherwise sterilized. Within 
a week or two, the architecture takes 
on character, and one starts to eat 
and drink about anything—since he 
became sick anyway. 

The underdeveloped country of 
Afghanistan resembles the United 
States in several respects. How? It 
doesn’t have the sparkle of New York 
night life, the pollution of Pittsburgh, 
the traffic congestion of a Los Angeles 


freeway, or monotony of a network 
television program. 


This land of the Hindu Kush is a 
melting pot of people—like the U.S.A. 
Trade routes passed through its 
borders as they wound their way west- 
ward, bringing people from India and 
China. Greek invaders from Alex- 
ander’s era settled here, creating a 
distinctive artform when mingling with 
Indian art. The anthropomorphic 
Buddhist art became forgotten after 
Arabs invaded the area in the 7th 
century, and was then destroyed when 
Genghis Khan’s Mongol horde rolled 
through. Tajiks, Pathans, Kirqiz, and 
Nuristanis now live within the borders, 
although the Pathans control the gov- 
ernment. 


Afghans also have a strong pride in 
their independence and national iden- 
tity. Their week-long celebration in 
Kabul during Jeshyn comparatively 
outstrips our Fourth of July picnics 
and firework displays. The people will 
always take time to suggest to the 
foreigner places visitors must see, and 
ask for their opinion of Afghanistan. 


The openness and friendliness of 
most Afghans exceeds that of many 
Americans. The Afghan will invite the 
foreigner to his house for tea or a 
meal, or offer him a plug of naswar 
(green chewing tobacco). 


Their progressive attitudes end with 
platonic relationships. Intersexual re- 
lationships are still hindered by old 
religious ideas and custom, even 
though contacts may have the most 
innocent of intentions. Girls out after 
dark are likely to be considered lewd 
women. Only brazen, forward young 
men would not wear shirts, or walk 
down the street in shorts. A boy and 
girl holding hands while strolling 
along the sidewalk can be equated, 
according to the traditional set, with 
engaging in bedroom activities in 
public. However, it is acceptable for 
people of the same sex to hold hands, 
or kiss upon meeting. 


Life in Afghanistan has its similari- 
ties to and differences from America. 
Life just seems to move a little slower 
in Central Asia—10,000 miles from 
home. ia 
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IIE Institutes New 
Data Collection System 


Robert E. Slattery 


Since 1919, when it was founded, 
the Institute of International Educa- 
tion (IIE) has conducted an annual 
census of foreign students in the 
United States. For the first 30 years 
this effort was carried on jointly be- 
tween IIE and the Committee on 
Friendly Relations Among Foreign 
Students. 

IIE’s first independent publication 
of the results of the annual census was 
in the first edition of Education for 
One World, 1948-49. Six years later 
(1954-55) the census results were 
published in Open Doors, the present 
title of the series. In the early 1970's, 
the National Association for Foreign 
Student Affairs (NAFSA) and the 
American Association of Collegiate 
Registration and Admissions Officers 
(AACRAO) became actively involved 
in the census and acted as advisers in 
the processes used to collect the data. 

In 1972 the Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs (CU) of the De- 
partment of State provided partial 
support for the activity—a_ relation- 
ship which still continues. 


A Major Resource 


Open Doors has been generally 
considered the primary source for 
basic statistics about foreign students 
in the United States. UNESCO, the 
National Center for Educational Sta- 
tistics, the Bureau of the Census, the 
Department of State, world almanacs, 
and individual scholars and researchers 


depend on the information published 
by IIE. 


Early in the 1970’s, we began look- 
ing at our methodology of collecting 
this data with some suspicion. In- 
creasingly, institutions were finding it 
too time consuming and expensive to 
report their foreign students. Further, 
many of those institutions which con- 
tinued to report were sending informa- 
tion which was complete in terms of 
the number of students but incomplete 
in terms of the detail provided about 
each individual student. 


The Old System: How It Worked 


The old census hinged on the com- 
pletion of a partially precoded form 
by each individual foreign student in 
the United States. Each campus as- 
signed a contact—usually the foreign 
student adviser (FSA) or registrar— 
to act as the intermediary and be re- 
sponsible for the dissemination, collec- 
tion, and return of these forms. When 
we at IIE received the forms, we fin- 
ished the coding process and, using 
computers, tabulated and published 
the results. 

This system had two major faults: 


1. In many cases, the census sys- 
tem was being used by the institution 
as a method for gathering its own in- 
formation about the foreign student 
population. As a result, any incom- 
pleteness or inaccuracy in the initial 
survey conducted by the institution 
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was, when discovered by the institu- 
tion, corrected in their own records, 
but not passed forward to IIE. 


2. The old census forms requested 
information which was frequently left 
unanswered by the student, but the 
effort required to recontact the student 
was simply too massive. 


During the summer of 1973, repre- 
sentatives of IIE, NAFSA, AACRAO, 
and CU came together to try to find 
solutions to these problems. 


The traditional problem of inac- 
curacy resulted from the use of a sys- 
tem which required substantial volun- 
tary effort and expense on the part of 
reporting officials. It was agreed that 
accuracy could be substantially in- 
creased by decreasing the effort re- 
quired to report. A reporting system 
was established that would replace the 
requirement of a complete set of cross- 
correlated data from every institution 
for every foreign student under its 
control with a multilevel system. 


The first step of this system was to 
ask each institution listed in the Office 
of Education’s Education Directory to 
provide two basic statistics—the total 
number of nonimmigrant foreign stu- 
dents enrolled in degree programs and 
the total number of immigrants also 
enrolled in a degree program. 

Equipped with these data, IIE 
would be able to: 


Publish an accurate figure which 
represents the true total of foreign 
students enrolled in accredited US. 
institutions of higher education; and 

Select from the reporting schools a 
group which represented a valid sta- 
tistical sample and study their for- 
eign student populations. The results 
of this study would allow valid projec- 
tions about the total population with- 
out a one-by-one response to each and 
every question. 


Our first year with this new system 
appears to have been an unqualified 
success. The initial survey, which 
asked only for the gross totals, 
achieved a response from nearly 66 
percent of the 3,000 institutions sur- 
veyed—the largest response rate in the 
census’ history. In addition, the popu- 
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lation reported increased dramatically 
—from 155,000 in 1973-74 to 219,- 
000 in 1974-75. This 41 percent in- 
crease is the largest ever reported but 
obviously reflects both a true increase 
in the foreign student population as 
well as a substantial increase in the 
number of institutions reporting. 

In the second stage of the survey, 
each institution was asked to provide 
a country-by-country distribution of 
the nonimmigrant foreign students or, 
if it was easier, to simply send a for- 
eign student directory, computer 
printout, listing, etc., if that document 
indicated country, field of study, and 
academic level. 

Of the total respondents, about 
1,000 sent the country-by-country 
breakdowns; 800 sent lists, printouts, 
directories, etc.; and the remaining 
200 did not respond. However, we 
now had detailed information—.e., 
country, field, level—for some 77,500 
nonimmigrants and country only for 
approximately another 75,000. From 
that point, valid extrapolations could 
easily be made to characterize the en- 
tire population in respect to field of 
study and academic level within the 
country of origin. 








ial 
“, .. the new census will 
provide additional and more 
accurate information for 
policymakers, researchers, 
professionals, in international 
education .. .” 








Finally, the group of 77,500 repre- 
sented a sufficiently large pool for 
further research. We selected a total 
of 40,000, each of whom was mailed 
a detailed confidential questionnaire. 
In addition to asking for information 
about country, field of study, and aca- 
demic level (data which could be 
cross-checked against earlier results) 
the questionnaire included questions 
about age, sex, marital status, visa 
type, date began study in the United 
States, major source of and amount 
of financial support, number of de- 
pendents, degree level being pursued, 
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intention to return home, and planned 
occupational area. 

The number of students who com- 
pleted this questionnaire was 8,913; 
preliminary tabulations indicate an 
excellent distribution of the results. 
Further analysis is still going on and 
a full report will be available in the 
spring. 


Benefits of New System 


Flexibility is the major advantage 
of this multilevel system. Using the 
different components, we will be able 
to provide the following types of in- 
formation: 


1. Total numeric population of 
nonimmigrant and immigrant foreign 
students in each State as well as the 
Nation, by institution; 

2. Total distribution of nonimmi- 
grants by country; 

3. Statistically extrapolated totals 
and correlations of academic levels 
and fields of study for nonimmigrants 
by country; and 

4. Statistically extrapolated totals 
and correlations of all categories on 
the confidential questionnaire for non- 
immigrants by country or region. 


Therefore, in addition to simpler, 
more flexible procedures for reporting 
officials and a number of other tech- 
nical advantages, the new census will 
provide additional and more accurate 
information for policymakers, re- 
searchers, professionals in interna- 
tional education, and other users of 
census data. 
¢ Faster Publication of Results. In the 
future we hope to have all survey 
operations completed and the first re- 
port of the results published by the 
end of the calendar year and all census 
reports published by the end of the 
academic year. This will enable us to 
provide up-to-date information on the 
current year to policymakers for de- 
cisions affecting subsequent years. 
© New Research Potential. The mod- 
ernization of the census makes pos- 
sible a wide variety of policy-related 
and research studies, using intensive 
survey techniques on sample groups to 
elicit more information about the con- 


tent of exchange than was ever pos- 
sible using the old procedures. This 
new flexibility of the census will 
strengthen its value as a research tool. 
The additional data made available 
should prove highly useful to those 
who must make informed policy de- 
cisions on the future of international 
education. 

© Clearer Information on Immigrants 
and Nonimmigrants. The old census 
provided inadequate information on 
immigrant students, because some in- 
stitutions do not consider them “for- 
eign students” and did not report 
them for the census. Also, lack of visa 
information for increasing numbers of 
students made it difficult to clearly 
distinguish the characteristics of im- 
migrants and nonimmigrants. The 
new census can provide adequate and 
distinct information on both groups. 
Limiting the second and third steps of 
this year’s census to nonimmigrant 
students will provide a clear and dis- 
tinct picture of the characteristics of 
these students who play such an im- 
portant role in increasing international 
understanding and development. The 
much larger number of immigrants re- 
ported this year indicates an increased 
willingness to report them via the new 
procedures and provides the first real- 
istic approximation of the immigrant 
student population in the United 
States. The flexibility of the new de- 
sign allows detailed analysis of immi- 
grants in the future, which will be 
useful for those concerned about the 
brain drain, for example. 

© Greater Accessibility to Unpub- 
lished Data. The new computer sys- 
tem being developed for the census 
will make census data more accessible 
for special studies, analyses, and cor- 
relations. 

The new census is the product of 
extensive discussion and consultation. 
It incorporates many suggestions from 
the reporting officials of academic 
institutions. The improved procedures 
will be tested and refined over the 
next several years. We invite sug- 
gestions and comments that will assist 
us in improving them further and in 
exploring the new research opportuni- 
ties they have opened. oO 
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facts on funding 








The Division of International 
Education of H.E.W.’s Office of 
Education conducts a number of 
programs designed to improve 
capabilities of American education in 
modern foreign languages, area 
studies, and world affairs. A 
description of these programs, 
application procedures and deadlines, 
and eligibility requirements is 
contained in a booklet entitled 
Research Opportunities Abroad and 
Foreign Curriculum Consultants in the 
United States 1976—77, and is 
available from the Division of 
International Education, Office of 
Education, Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, Washington, 
D.C. 20202. Following is a brief 
summary of the programs described in 
the booklet. 


The Doctoral Dissertation Research 
Abroad program provides 
opportunities in full-time dissertation 
research abroad in modern foreign 
languages, area studies, and world 
affairs. The program is designed 
to develop research knowledge and 
capability in world areas not widely 
included in American curriculums by 
helping prospective teachers and 
scholars conduct original research in 
their area of specialization and 
enhance their knowledge of the 
region, its people, and its language. 


The Faculty Research Abroad 
Program offers selected opportunities 
for research and study abroad in 
foreign languages, area studies, 
and world affairs. It is designed to 
help universities and colleges 
strengthen their programs of 
international studies in two basic 
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ways: (1) by helping key faculty 
members remain current in their 
specialties, and (2) by assisting 
institutions in updating curriculums 
and improving teaching methods and 
materials. 


The Group Projects Abroad 
Program is designed to help U.S. 
educational institutions improve their 
programs in foreign languages, 
area studies, world affairs, and/or 
intercultural education. Universities, 
4-year colleges, community and junior 
colleges, developing institutions, 

State departments of education, 
nonprofit educational organizations, 
and various combinations of such 
institutions are eligible to apply 

for grants. 

An interested institution should 
take the initiative in planning and 
proposing a project that would 
significantly improve its program in 
the areas cited above. The institution 
or organization is responsible for 
selecting appropriately qualified 
participants. 


The Foreign Curriculum Consultant 
Program enables selected U.S. 
educational institutions and 
organizations to bring specialists from 
other countries to the United States 
to assist in planning and developing 
curriculums in foreign languages 
and area studies. Assistance is 
not available under this program 
for consultants who would serve for 
less than an academic year. 

In the past, consultants have had 
responsibility for such activities as: 


Reviewing textbooks and other edu- 
cational materials; 

Evaluating library holdings and 
recommending new acquisitions; 

Preparing new instructional 





materials for use in the classroom; 
Developing new units of study; 
Conducting demonstration classes 
and workshops for teachers; 
Speaking at community functions; 
and 
Teaching—no more than one 
regular classroom course per 
semester. 


The deadline for applications for 
American Council of Learned 
Societies (ACLS) Grants-in-Aid 
is February 15, 1976. The grants are 
designed to provide funds in support 
of significant humanistic research 
and are to be used exclusively to 
advance specific programs of research 
in progress. For further information 
on ACLS grant programs and to 
request applications, contact ACLS 
at 345 East 46th Street, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

ACLS also has available a limited 
number of Travel Grants to 
International Congresses and 
Conferences Abroad to enable 
American humanists to participate in 
international scholarly congresses and 
conferences held outside the 
United States, Canada, and Mexico. 
Grants cover only airfare. Deadline 
for meetings from June through 
September 1976 is February 15, 1976. 








After Helsinki 


Leonard H. Marks, William French Smith, 


and William E. Weld, Jr. 


Eastern European officials show signs of willingness to implement international 


exchange provisions of last summer’s Helsinki Agreement. 


A. explained in “Commission 


Comments” (opposite page 1), last 
summer we visited Czechoslovakia, 
Poland, the Soviet Union, Romania, 
and Hungary to evaluate the possibili- 
ties and problems of exchanges with 
Eastern Europe, particularly in the 
context of what effect the Helsinki 
Agreement might have upon them. 
Following are our principal observa- 
tions and recommendations:' 


OBSERVATIONS 


1. Officials of every country we vis- 
ited were well informed on the pro- 
visions of Basket III of the Helsinki 
Agreement and gave every indication 
that they intended to implement those 
dealing with educational and cultural 
interchange. 


We were somewhat surprised at 
this, for we had been conditioned by 
American commentary from Moscow 
to suspect that the best we could ex- 
pect from bloc-country officials were 
a “correct” reception and evasive 
answers. The contrary proved to be 
the case. Every responsible official we 
met was fully informed on the agree- 
ment’s proposals for increased ex- 
changes of information, people, docu- 
mentation, exhibits, etc. Not one ex- 


pressed himself as opposed. A few 
frankly noted limitations: e.g., the 
Czechs maintained that improved cul- 
tural relations depended on improved 
political relations; the Russians, Ro- 
manians, and Hungarians, that they 
would not permit the importation of 
books featuring sex, violence, por- 
nography, etc. Almost all echoed in 
one way or another the following 
sentiments: 


e We consider the Helsinki Agree- 
ment a base for development, and we 
intend to put it into effect (Y. I. 
Volskiy, Chief, Cultural Division, 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs, U.S.S.R.). 

e The Helsinki “Final Act” has be- 
come official Soviet policy (L. I. 
Seleznyov, Pro-rector for Educational 
Affairs, Leningrad State University). 

e The Government of Hungary 
worked for the Helsinki Agreement 
and is therefore all for it—not only in 
words but in deeds (Dr. Endre Rosta, 
President, Institute of Cultural Rela- 
tions, Budapest). 

© It is difficult to say now what Hel- 
sinki may mean in terms of future 
relations between our countries, for we 
are just beginning to implement the 
agreement. But we are working now 
with other ministries to see how we 
can implement the Basket III provi- 
sions of the “Final Act.” We are look- 
ing first at our legal agreements; can 
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we improve them? Do existing agree- 
ments meet the criteria of the “Final 
Act”? Can we make other agreements? 
(Vasile Gliga, Deputy Minister of For- 
eign Affairs, Romania). 


e We support the Conference on Se- 
curity and Cooperation in Europe 
(CSCE) agreement and the idea of in- 
creased cultural exchange. You will 
find in this country no barrier, no offi- 
cial who will try to prevent cultural 
exchange (Otakar Holan, Deputy Min- 
ister of Culture, Czechoslovakia). 


We are not so naive as to believe 
that declarations of intent can be con- 
strued as positive action. We are 
aware that we may have been sub- 
jected to what the late Ambassador 
[Charles E.] Bohlen decried as “ruth- 
less Russian amiability”: it mever 
really means a thing, he said, “and 
when it is over we’re in worse shape 
than before.” We are aware that very 
soon after our departure from the 
Soviet Union several things happened 
which could suggest that Russian 
promises on Basket III were just so 
much rhetoric. Representative John 
Brademas quotes Chairman [Leonid I.] 
Brezhnev as saying, “There is the 
third basket which refers to freedom 
of information. That is to be fulfilled 
according to agreements. But all this 
will have to be seen as time goes on.” 
A Soviet Ministry official has informed 
journalists that Moscow will not per- 
mit an influx of Western ideas and 


1Copies of the complete report are avail- 
able from the Staff Director, U.S. Advisory 
Commission on International Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Room 420 SA-2, De- 
partment of State, Washington, D.C. 20520. 
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publications “contrary to Soviet legis- 
lation and to the morality of socialist 
society.” 


These actions do not surprise nor dis- 
courage us. None of the Soviet officials 
suggested that the Helsinki Agreement 
replaced and extended our bilateral 
cultural agreement with the U.S.S.R.; 
and yet a number cf exchanges 
outside our formal agreement, includ- 
ing five art exhibits between the 
Metropolitan Museum of New York 
and the Pushkin Museum in Moscow, 
had taken place or are projected. We 
did not discuss the human rights pro- 
visions of the Helsinki Agreement, 
which call for the reunification of 
families, marriage between citizens of 
different states, improvement of con- 
ditions for tourism; and no official 
told us the U.S.S.R. had liberalized its 
positions on these matters. As we have 
noted above, officials of all the coun- 
tries we visited candidly admitted that 
they would not permit importation of 
printed or filmed material which was 
contrary to their legislation and to the 
morality of Socialist society. In the 
one area somewhat outside of educa- 
tional and cultural exchange which we 
frequently touched upon (multiple 
entry visas for journalists), the 
U.S.S.R. has taken positive action— 
as we were told it would. 


2. Officials in every country we 
visited strongly supported international 
educational and cultural exchanges as 
a means for promoting better relations 
with the United States. 


This observation may seem obvious, 
particularly since it is closely related 
to the previous one; so it is perhaps 
instructive to recall that this was not 
always the case. Our official exchange 
program with Hungary is only 2 years 
old; that with Czechoslovakia, only 3; 
and hard bargaining went into the 
establishment of our programs with 
the U.S.S.R. in 1959, and with Poland 
and Romania a few years later. 


It was, then, with genuine interest 
that we asked the officials we met for 
their views on the value of exchanges. 
Without exception they spoke affirma- 
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tively on the value of the principle. 
Any reservations they had were re- 
lated to details of implementation. For 
example, in Warsaw we asked Mr. 
Jacek Dobierski, Director of the 
Ministry of Culture’s Department of 
International Cooperation, point blank 
whether he thought cultural exchanges 
contributed to the improvement of 
Polish-American relations. Mr. Do- 
bierski affirmed without reservation 
the importance of cultural relations to 
Poland’s foreign policy saying, “ours 
is an open policy, necessitating that 
we learn about the cultural achieve- 
ments of other countries while simul- 
taneously making our own culture 
known to other countries.” 

Even in a country with a less “open 
policy,” Hungary, we received a simi- 
lar, if somewhat oblique, response 
from Mr. Laszlo Nagy, Head of the 
Foreign Ministry’s Division of North 
America and Western Europe. After 
detailing at some length impediments 
to good U.S.-Hungarian political re- 


In Bucharest, Romania, 

William French Smith (back to camera) 
looks on as Deputy Minister of 
Education Radu Bogdan (on left) thanks 
Leonard Marks for visiting the Ministry. 
Behind Mr. Marks are Aurelius 
Fernandez, PAO; Kathryn Koob, 
ACAO (Exchanges); William Weld; 

and Mircea Cristea, Director of Foreign 
Student Affairs of the Ministry of 
Education. 


lations, Mr. Nagy stated:. “These 
problems do not affect the cultural 
field. . . . The Foreign Ministry deals 
with the formulation of foreign policy. 
The presentation of Hungarian culture 
abroad is an important aspect of 
policy, so we have established an or- 
ganization at the deputy-ministry level, 
working closely with the Foreign 
Ministry, to work out cultural agree- 
ments with other countries.” 


3. The countries we visited do not 
act as a “bloc” on international ex- 
change matters; on the contrary, they 
vary greatly in their approach to, and 
activity in, the field. 


Although Czechoslovakia, Poland, 
the Soviet Union, Romania, and 
Hungary appear to agree on the value 
of international cultural exchange, and 
on their intention to implement the 
provisions of the Helsinki Agreement 
which deals with it, they do not offer 
identical, or even similar, problems 
and possibilities for the United States 
in this field. On the contrary, they vary 
markedly in their receptivity to in- 
creased exchanges with this country, in 
their methods of establishing and op- 
erating programs, and in the possibili- 
ties for implementing new activities. 

Following is a brief summary of 
those variations: 


e Czechoslovakia subscribes in 
theory to the increase of exchanges 
with the United States, and its cultural 
leaders are all for it; but significant 
expansion of the program in_ this 
tightly controlled country depends 
upon negotiation of a cultural agree- 
ment, which in turn depends upon 
settlement of an outstanding claims 
agreement. 

© Poland already has many contacts 
with the United States through private 
as well as government-supported pro- 
grams and appears open to more. The 
only barriers to an almost unlimited 
exchange are funds on each side to 
finance additional activity and a grow.. 
ing Polish sensitivity to the issue of 
reciprocity, i.e., a more equitable bal- 
ance between information on Poland 
in the United States and information 
on the United States in Poland. 








e The Soviet Union is clearly on 
record as favoring the increase of ex- 
changes along the lines of the Helsinki 
Agreement and, for the first time since 
1959 (when the formal U.S.-U.S.S.R. 
exchange agreement was signed), has 
given some evidence that it will permit 
institution-to-institution arrangements 
outside the terms of the agreement. 
But will the Soviet Union deliver on 
its real and implied promises? 

e Romania seems generally recep- 
tive to exchanges with the United 
States. It has already signed a cultural 
agreement with us which permits us 
to have an off-premises library in 
Bucharest and in general goes far be- 
yond the proposals of the Helsinki 
Agreement. Yet, Romania is still a 
tightly controlled Socialist country 
where decisions are centralized. This 
affects its exchanges with the United 
States in at least two adverse ways: 
(1) overcautious selection of _ its 
grantees to visit this country often 
causes it not to take full advantage 
of the exchange possibilities offered; 
(2) overinsistence on the principle that 
all grants contribute to the govern- 
ment’s plan for national development 
limits the scope of Romania’s ex- 
changes by putting a disproportionate 
emphasis on science and technology. 

e Hungary, like Czechoslovakia, 
would prefer to operate within the 
framework of an official cultural 
agreement; and although Hungary 
professes interest in the immediate 
negotiation of such an agreement, it 
seems likely that it will drag its feet 
on the agreement until certain “politi- 
cal” problems are resolved—e.g., the 
return to Budapest of the St. Stephen’s 
crown now held in the United States. 


4. “Step-by-step” is the watchword 
as we move toward more, and more 
varied, exchanges. 


The fact that the Eastern European 
countries favor increased exchanges 
with the United States and seem pre- 
pared to implement the cultural pro- 
posals of the Helsinki Agreement does 
not mean that they are prepared for a 
sudden great leap forward. Over and 
over again we heard expressed the 
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‘posia on the arts. . 


necessity for “orderly,” step-by-step 
expansion of our exchange activities. 

This comment by Dr. Robert 
Boross, Head of the Department of 
International Relations of the Hun- 
garian Ministry of Culture, was 
typical: “It is our opinion that our re- 
lations with the capitalist countries 
have progressed well. We are now ex- 
ploring the next phase: how best to 
take advantage of the Helsinki pro- 
visions.” Nothing headlong here. 

Perhaps the best exposition of the 
bloc countries’ point of view came 
from Russia’s Minister of Culture, Mr. 
Demichev. Here are some relevant ex- 
cerpts from his long talk with us: “We 
have signed an agreement [with the 
United States]; we have our plans for 
1976, °77 and °78. . . . Our cultural 
relations are growing and are helping 
in the political field as well. The situa- 
tion today is more favorable than it 
has ever been. We should not only 
exchange performing arts groups but 
also develop conferences and sym- 
. . The spiritual 
and cultural life of each of our coun- 
tries is not developed at random but 
according to plan. We have different 
understandings and _ different ap- 
proaches; we will find common 
ground, though it will not be easy. 
We should argue, prove our points and 
exchange our ideas.” 

Toward the end of this part of our 
discussion, Mr. Demichevy made a 
shrewd argument which is possibly 
more revealing (and perhaps even 
more encouraging) than any other 
statement we heard from a_ public 
official. We asked him when we might 
open an American bookstore in Mos- 
sow. In reply, Mr. Demichev raised 
the point that this would violate the 
Helsinki principle of noninterference 
in the internal affairs of another coun- 
try. Then he added, almost wryly, 
words to this effect: “We regard 
freedom from a different point of view 
than you. We take as our task the 
spiritual health of our society. Any 
infection should be excised. Some 
people say, ‘Let the people choose!’ 
Some countries and parties feel re- 
sponsibility for future generations. So 
we would have to control what goes 


into your bookstore. This would lead 
to arguments between us.” 

In Poland and Romania what 
passes for the “private sector” (univer- 
sity rectors, professors, writers, mu- 
seum directors, impresarios) implied 
that there were no restrictions on an 
immediate and large increase in ex- 
changes with the United States— 
except one: money. Our talks with 
those higher in the hierarchy con- 
vinced us that they were wrong on 
the first score, right on the second. 
Even in these countries, the centralized 
planning of international exchange, 
like everything else, could circum- 
scribe the private initiatives, even if 
lack of money did not—but lack of 
money will, in Poland and Romania 
as in Czechoslovakia, the U.S.S.R., 
and Hungary. In the final analysis, the 
state controls purse strings as well as 
policy. 


5. There is a uniform desire 
throughout the area to increase ex- 
changes with the United States in 
science, technology, and management. 


We asked the dynamic chairman of 
Romania’s National Council for Sci- 
ence and Technology, Mr. Ion Ursu, 
how he would use $100,000 for an 
exchange program with the United 
States if he were suddenly presented 
with it. After a moment of token 
hesitation, denoting reflection, Mr. 
Ursu avowed that he would use it all 
for the exchange of specialists in the 
hard sciences. It was a logical con- 
clusion to his hour-long harangue on 
the need for Romania to move away 
from the purely academic type of ex- 
change prograrn into areas which pro- 
vided greater technological and prac- 
tical payoff for the Romanian econ- 
omy. 

Mr. Ursu’s position was an accurate, 
if somewhat heightened, reflection of 
a point of view we _ encountered 
wherever we went, with this elabora- 
tion: many of our interlocutors in- 
cluded management techniques in 
their definition of science and tech- 
nology. Here are representative com- 
ments: 


e Premyslav Jakos, Czechoslovakia’s 
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Deputy Minister of Education, said, 
“We must make use of scientific 
knowledge anyplace in training our 
students. . . . Exchange in nonscien- 
tific fields is difficult but not impos- 
sible.” 


e Dr. Leonte Rautu, Rector of 


Bucharest’s Stefan Georghin Academy 
which trains Romania’s top-echelon 
government officials, when asked what 
role the United States can play in the 


Academy’s training program, said, 
“Management! We want to learn from 
you about the introduction of com- 
puters to management, the organiza- 
tion of production, the use of man- 
power... .” 


The obvious desire of the Com- 
munist countries to get from us, at the 
least possible cost to themselves, what 
they badly need in the way of exper- 
tise in management, science, and tech- 
nology to advance quickly their own 
industrial development is nothing 
new, but it seems, if anything, to have 
taken a new lease on life as a result 
of the Helsinki Agreement’s emphasis 
on scientific exchange. 

At the same time we detected what 
we felt were encouraging signs of 
willingness on the part of the Eastern 
Europeans to increase established ex- 
changes in the cultural (principally 
performing arts) area and to consider 
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Above: The Director of the Hermitage Museum in Leningrad, academician 

B. B. Piotrovskiy (third from right) toasts Soviet-U.S. friendship during the visit 
to the museum of Commission Chairman Leonard Marks (third from left) 
and Commission member William French Smith (second from right). 

Left: Leonard Marks, William French Smith, and William Weld, with 

Mme. I. A. Antonova, Director of the Pushkin Museum, Moscow. 

Messrs. Marks and Smith represented the U.S. at the opening of the exhibition 
“One Hundred Masterpieces from the Metropolitan Museum of Art” 


(New York) at the Pushkin. 


more seriously the possibility for ex- 
changes in the fields of our primary 
interest: the humanities and the social 
sciences. The University of Warsaw, 
for example, is about to open an In- 
stitute of American Studies. Mr. 
Demichev openly advocated more con- 
ferences and symposia in the arts. All 
the countries we visited are eager to 
have their cultural achievements made 
known to Americans (see point 7 be- 
low). Even Mr. Ursu agreed that some 
of his hypothetical $100,000 might be 
spent on grants for students who 
wished to study “folklore or lan- 
guage.” 

We must, then, somehow accom- 
modate in our exchange programs the 
desire of these countries for American 
scientific/ technical/ management know- 
how, while not failing to capitalize on 
their awakening interest in exchanges 
in other fields. 


6. There is, in the countries we 
visited, a growing interest in further- 
ing institution-to-institution contacts, 
but procedures for doing so are not 
yet clearly defined. 


The Helsinki Agreement makes 
frequent reference to the desire of the 
signatories to “promote the conclusion 
of direct arrangements” between uni- 


versities and other institutions. This 
has always been a fundamental prin- 
ciple of our country’s international 
cultural and educational policy. Con- 
sequently, we spent a good deal of 
time in our discussions probing the 
intentions of our hosts on the subject. 
What we discovered was generally en- 
couraging, though here again there 
were fairly wide discrepancies from 
country to country as to what had 
been done or could be expected. 

In Prague the Vice-rector of Charles 
University said that he could work 
out an exchange of professors between 
Charles University and an American 
institution, and that it then would be 
“approved” by the Ministry of Edu- 
cation. The Deputy Minister of Edu- 
cation saw it a bit differently. Accord- 
ing to him there existed at the moment 
no —_—iuniversity-to-university agree- 
ments. He suggested that a direct ex- 
change between Charles University 
and the University of California might 
be worked out like this. The U.S. cul- 
tural attaché in Prague would inform 
the Rector of Charles University of 
the interest of the University of Cali- 
fornia in establishing a direct relation- 
ship. Then the two rectors would 
correspond and come up with a con- 
crete proposal. This would then be 
“examined” (and presumably ap- 
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proved or rejected) by the Ministry 
of Education. “Since we have a cen- 
tralized system,” he concluded, “we 
prefer to work through a formal cul- 
tural agreement.” In short, institution- 
to-institution arrangements in Czecho- 
slovakia are, for all practical purposes, 
made by the central government. 

At the other extreme was the situa- 
tion in Poland. When we asked the 
Rector of Poznan University, Dr. 
Benson Miskiewicz, whether the Min- 
istry imposed any restrictions upon 
his university, he snorted, “Mr. Am- 
bassador, there is war between the 
Ministry and the universities.” He 
backed up his implication that his 
university acted independently by 
noting that each year it sent abroad 
330 of its professors and received 
340! 

The Soviet Union fell between the 
extremes of Prague and Poznan, and 
probably best illustrates the situation 
as it actually is. The Pro-rector for 
Educational Affairs at Leningrad 
State University seemed to think there 
would be no trouble in his negotiating 
a direct exchange with an American 
university, provided general approval 
for such actions was included in the 
U.S.-U.S.S.R. cultural agreement. His 
opposite number at the Polytechnic 
Institute of Leningrad felt the only 
way to arrange an_ institution-to- 
institution exchange was through the 
Ministry, or at least with the Ministry’s 
blessing in advance. 

The Rector of Kiev University said 
the correct procedure would be a 
simultaneous approach to him and to 
the Ministry of Education. The Min- 
ister of Education said, “The U/S. 
university wishing to establish a direct 
exchange with a Russian university 
should address a proposal to the 
Russian university. After deciding it 
liked the proposal, the Russian univer- 
sity would take it to the Ministry. 
Financing would then determine what 
could be done.” 


The Hermitage Museum in Lenin- 
grad and the Pushkin Museum in 
Moscow flouted tradition (but pre- 
sumably with the approval of an ap- 
propriate Ministry) by going outside 
the terms of the U.S.—U.S.S.R. cul- 
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tural agreement to work out a series 
of art exchanges with the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art and institutions asso- 
ciated with it in the project. 

Perhaps paradoxically we take en- 
couragement from this _patternless 
situation. It indicates that countries 
which have never before thought very 
much about direct institution-to-insti- 
tution exchanges are now beginning to 
think seriously about them. What 
emerges from our talks is that power- 
ful institutions—like the Universities 
of Leningrad, Moscow, and Poznan, 
or the Hermitage and the Pushkin 
Museums—can in practice negotiate 
international exchanges and receive 
almost automatic ministerial approval; 
and that in this post-Helsinki world, 
the prospects for direct contacts be- 
tween the United States and less re- 
nowned bloc institutions are enhanced. 


7. “Reciprocity” in exchanges with 
the United States is a matter of con- 
cern in all the countries we visited. 


In all the countries we visited offi- 
cials expressed concern that a great 
deal more information about, and 
material from, the United States was 
available in their countries than was 
true of the reverse. The one exception 
was the U.S.S.R., but even the Soviets 
raised the question in a slightly dif- 
ferent manner. Since they have always 
insisted that our exchanges be gov- 
erned by formal agreement, it would 
have been invidious for them to com- 
plain that more American cultural 
material was translated and produced 
in the U.S.S.R. than there was Russian 
material produced in the United 
States. Yet Minister Demichev was at 
pains to point out to us, in detail, the 
number of U.S. books translated, films 
shown, plays produced—ostensibly as 
evidence that reports on the Soviet 
Union’s cultural isolationism were un- 
founded. 

The Czechs, Poles, Romanians, and 
Hungarians were less subtle. Their 
spokesmen were, like Mr. Demichev, 
armed with detailed figures: they cited 
us chapter and verse on U.S. books, 


films, plays, exhibits, etc., available 
in their countries and the contrast this 
represented to their materials avail- 
able in the United States; and they 
were frank to state their dissatisfac- 
tion at the injustice of it all. 

The Hungarians were even more 
adamant, pointing out that in 3 years 
only three Hungarian books had been 
published in the United States, while 
“dozens” of U.S. authors, including 
contemporaries, had appeared in 
Hungary in “millions” of copies. “We 
are for Helsinki,” said one, “not only 
in words but in deeds. It is in your 
interest as well as ours to implement 
the agreement. Though small, Hun- 
gary can make an intellectual contri- 
bution to the world, and we want to 
be respected for it. Sovereignty applies 
to intellectual life as well as to politi- 
cal.” 


We understand the feelings of 
these people, but we doubt that the 
United States can do much to alleviate 
the sense of injustice they feel on this 
issue of reciprocity. The trouble lies 
in the basic differences between the 
social/ political systems of the So- 
cialist countries and ourselves, a differ- 
ence which it is impossible for them 
really to understand. Since the govern- 
ment of a Socialist country controls 
and often subsidizes importation and 
distribution of products from abroad, 
it follows that all those American 
books and films are in the country 
because: (a) they are in demand and 
(b) the government wants them there. 
What the Poles and the Hungarians 
cannot comprehend is that only the 
first of these conditions prevails in 
determining what reaches the Amer- 
ican market. That is, if they produce 
something which Americans want 
badly enough (e.g., the works of the 
Hungarian composer Bartok), it will 
be widely distributed commercially in 
the United States—but only if this is 
the case. What they seem unable to 
grasp is that the U.S. Government 
cannot, and will not, attempt to de- 
termine what cultural fare the Amer- 
ican public should have. 


8. U.S. Embassies in the countries 
we visited are strong supporters of its 
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exchange programs, and their officers 
are excellently equipped to deal with 
them. 


This observation may sound re- 
dundant, but the time was, and not 
so long ago. when many “regular” 
Foreign Service officers thought inter- 
national cultural and information pro- 
grams played no part in our foreign 
policy and should not be a concern of 
our Embassies. 

This is certainly no longer true in 
the Embassies we visited. On the con- 
trary, the prevailing view appears to 
be that expressed by our Deputy Chief 
of Mission in Bucharest: “I would give 
higher priority to no other use of US. 
resources at this post.” It was, in other 
words, clearly our impression that the 
top echelon of our Embassies genu- 
inely believes that the exchange pro- 
gram could, and did, in the words 
of the concept paper of the State De- 
partment’s Bureau of Educational and 
Cultural Affairs (CU), “strengthen pat- 
terns of informal two-way communi- 
cation in ways which will favorably 
influence relations between the United 
States and other countries.” 

Mere interest in the programs, 
while undoubtedly important, is not 
enough to equip our personnel over- 
seas properly to conceive and operate 
them. We were therefore gratified at 
the very obvious competence of our 
Chiefs of Mission and their Deputies. 
In each country we found them ex- 
tremely knowledgeable about local 
customs, traditions, and politics; 
shrewd judges of what could and could 
not be done through exchanges; well 
accepted by high-level officials of the 
countries to which they were accred- 
ited; firm but “diplomatic” in their 
defense of U.S. interests; fully in- 
formed on all aspects of the work of 
their Embassies, and therefore re- 
spected leaders of their staffs. 

Equally important to the success of 
our cultural efforts, of course, is the 
ability of the “working staffs” to 
function effectively in the milieux 
where they find themselves. We were 
impressed at each post by the quality 
of our personnel who are responsible 
for the operation of the exchange pro- 
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grams, and we left the area confident 
that the direction and operation of 
our international educational and cul- 
tural programs were in good hands. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


The observations we have made in 
the preceding section of this report 
suggest to us the following recom- 
mendations for action. 


1. The United States should take 
advantage of, in every way possible, 
the expressed intention of the Eastern 
European countries to implement the 
provisions of Basket III of the Helsinki 
Agreement. 


This recommendation sounds vague 
and general, yet it represents the 
essence of our conclusions. We shall 
try to put flesh on its bare bones in 
this and succeeding paragraphs. 

The Soviets and their Eastern Euro- 
pean allies are on record—in state- 
ments by their leaders, in talks with 
us, indeed in their signing of the 
agreement—as prepared to carry out 
all the recommendations of the Hel- 
sinki Agreement, not just those of 
primary interest to them. The West 
has much to gain by their fulfillment 
of the agreements on cooperation in 
humanitarian and cultural fields. We 
should therefore seize the opportunity 
presented by their expressed intention 
to cooperate in this field. We should 
not, through inaction, allow the 
Eastern Europeans to renege on their 
promises; we should, on the contrary, 
constantly present them exchange pos- 
sibilities and projects sanctioned by 
Helsinki, as though we _ expected 
automatic acceptance. Ultimately, we 
should, if necessary and desirable, 
trade a Basket III quid for a Basket I 
or II quo in our official negotiations. 
In short, the cultural exchange iron 
is hot, and we should strike it hard 
before it cools. 


2. The United States, unilaterally 
and in consort with its NATO allies, 
should maintain a record of actions 
they have taken to implement the 


Basket III provisions of the Helsinki 
Agreement, and another of actions by 
the Eastern European countries which 
defy them. 


The agreement calls for a confer- 
ence in Belgrade in 1977 “. . . to con- 
tinue the multilateral process initiated 
by the Conference.” At this meeting 
the Eastern European countries will 
surely come armed with lists of all 
they have done, according to their 
lights, to cooperate with other nations 
in humanitarian and cultural fields. 
Many of their listed activities will be 
fictitious or inconsequential, yet the 
overall list will look impressive. 

It is essential that the NATO allies 
be able to demonstrate that their over- 
all record on Basket III proposals is 
superior to that of the Eastern Euro- 
pean countries if they are to extract 
concessions from them. Therefore, the 
NATO countries must know in detail 
what they have done, and what the 
Eastern European countries have not 
done. 

We understand that CU has already 
taken steps to keep a record of this 
country’s official actions in support of 
Basket III. We highly approve this 
but would recommend that CU en- 
large its effort to include in its record 
whatever has been undertaken by pri- 
vate initiative. 

We also have heard that preliminary 
moves have been made to have NATO 
coordinate the recordkeeping for its 
member nations. We commend this 
move and urge the United States to 
promote it and cooperate with it. 


3. The United States should take 
the lead in promoting in 1966 a meet- 
ing of cultural representatives of the 
Western European countries which 
signed the Helsinki Agreement. 


We have referred above to the 1977 
followup conference in Belgrade called 
for by the Final Act of the CSCE. The 
chapter of the Act which provides for 
Belgrade encourages other meetings, 
in this language: “The participating 
states . . . declare their resolve .. . 
to implement the provisions of the 
‘Final Act’ of the Conference. . . 
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multilaterally, by meetings of experts 
of the participating states, and also 
within the framework of existing inter- 
national organizations, such as the 
United Nations Economic Commis- 
sion for Europe and UNESCO, with 
regard to educational, scientific and 
cultural cooperation.” 

We believe the United States should 
avail itself of this resolve to bring 
about in 1976 a meeting of cultural 
representatives of the Western Euro- 
pean signatory countries. The pur- 
poses of the meeting would be: 
(a) to review progress made by par- 
ticipating countries in carrying out 
the provisions of Basket III; (b) to 
uncover areas of possible action which 
had received inadequate attention; (c) 
to expose states which were not living 
up to their commitments; (d) to make 
plans for cooperative future actions; 
and thus (e) to prepare the way for a 
productive discussion of Basket III at 
the Belgrade Conference in 1977. The 
logical and obvious agenda for such 
a meeting would be a point-by-point 
consideration of the main subjects 
(and subheads) in the Final Act’s chap- 
ter on “Cooperation in Humanitarian 
and other Fields’: (1) Human Con- 
tacts; (2) Information; (3) Coopera- 
tion and Exchanges in the Field of 
Culture; and (4) Cooperation and Ex- 
changes in the Field of Education. 


4. The funds requested by CU for 
its official exchange programs with 
Eastern Europe should be made avail- 
able. 


The State Department, in making 
its FY 1976 budget request to Con- 
gress indicated that it would spend 
$3,986,000 in direct program costs to 
support exchanges with Eastern Europe 
if its total budget request of $65 mil- 
lion were approved. We believe the 
circumstances justified the request. 
The sum was about a million dollars 
more than its actual 1975 expendi- 
tures on programs, but the possibili- 
ties for useful educational and cul- 
tural exchange had surely increased 
more than proportionately. 

We were therefore distressed to 
learn on our return from Europe that 
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Ata meeting of the Council for Socialist Culture and Education in Bucharest 

(left to right): PAO Aurelius Fernandez; William Weld; William French Smith; 
Leonard Marks; translator; Dumitru Ghise, Vice President of the Council; 

Vasile Ileasa, Director, International Relations; and Gheorge Albut, Acting American 


Desk Officer (back to camera). 


Congress had cut CU’s budget request, 
and that CU now proposed to use only 
$3,565,000 of its $60 million appro- 
priation for the direct support of ex- 
changes with Eastern Europe. This 
represents an increase in the Eastern 
European budget of only $672,000 
just at a time when the possibilities for 
meaningful exchange have greatly im- 
proved. We regret this unexpected 
development and believe it should, if 
at all possible, be rectified. 


5. The United States should attempt 
to meet the desire of East Europeans 
for exchanges in science/technology/ 
management. 


This country has always insisted 
that in its exchanges with the Soviet 
bloc a reasonable balance be main- 
tained between science/technology on 
the one hand and social sciences/ 
humanities on the other. We believe 
this policy is sound. But our trip has 
persuaded us that we can go farther 
than we have to accommodate the 
wishes of the Eastern Europeans for 
scientific/ technological exchanges with- 
out giving away classified information 
or jeopardizing the main goal of the 
exchange program: “. . . to increase 
mutual understanding. . . .” In fact, 
we believe it would be in our national 
interest to do so. 


It is clear that the future leaders of 
the countries on our itinerary are 
going to come largely from the tech- 
nically, scientifically trained elite. It is 
altogether to our advantage that these 


leaders have had exposure to the 
United States, to American methods, 
to American patterns of thought, to 
American people. It is not essential 
that they be students of the social sci- 
ences or the humanities to establish 
the contacts with Americans which 
become the basis for “mutual under- 
standing.” A scientist or a manage- 
ment expert can develop as healthy 
a respect for America and Americans 
as can an historian. 

We are not advocating the elimina- 
tion of exchanges in the social sciences 
and the humanities; we recognize their 
value; we believe we should continue 
to insist upon some exchanges in these 
fields. What we are advocating is a 
greater exposure of Eastern European 
scientists, technologists, and experts in 
management to the American way of 
life. 


6. The United States should en- 
courage direct institution-to-institution 
exchanges with Eastern European 
countries and respond promptly to 
overtures from them. 


This recommendation flows directly 
from our observation that universities 
and cultural institutions in the coun- 
tries we visited seemed ready, often 
eager, to enter into direct relationships 
with their American counterparts, 
coupled with our assumption that an 
increase in such exchanges is de- 
sirable. 

In our opinion the first, and essen- 
tial, step is to get the word out to 
selected American institutions that 
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possibilities now exist for them to es- 
tablish an exchange with an Eastern 
European counterpart. Once they re- 
ceive the word, we think those with 
a genuine interest will make a direct 
approach to a European institution, 
and the process of establishing an ex- 
change will go forward according to 
the system prevailing in the country 
concerned. 


The word will undoubtedly spread 
by word of mouth along the academic 
grapevine; our Advisory Commission 
can mention it in this publication; and 
certainly individual institutions here 
and there will act without prodding. 
But we believe a particular organiza- 
tion should be charged with promoting 
and coordinating the whole process. 
In our opinion, the organization best 
qualified to do this is CU’s Office of 
Eastern European programs of the 
State Department. We would there- 
fore add this as a supplement to our 
recommendation: that CU’s Office of 
Eastern European programs be asked 
to develop a plan to promote and co- 
ordinate institution-to-institution ex- 
changes between the United States and 
Eastern European universities, mu- 
seums, and other appropriate cultural 
organizations. 


7. Private and governmental orga- 
nizations should be alert to, and assist 
in, the “mutual exchange” of cultural 
materials between Eastern Europe and 
this country. 


We have already observed that the 
appearance of cultural materials from 
abroad on the American scene is gov- 
erned by the laws of supply and de- 
mand, and that there is therefore very 
little anyone can do to increase the 
flow. Nevertheless, we believe the mat- 
ter is of sufficient importance for us to 
see to it that at least that “little” is 
done. A small effort on our part may 
yield a large dividend of good will. 

During our talks with East Euro- 
pean Officials we made many sugges- 
tions on the subject, for example: that 
distributors of non-commercial films 
be approached to distribute foreign 
productions; that American university 
presses be solicited to publish scholarly 
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works from abroad; that foreign gov- 
ernments subsidize the translation and 
publication of books in English edi- 
tions; that possibilities for increased 
broadcasting of foreign films and tele- 
vision programs by stations associated 
with the Public Broadcasting Service 
be thoroughly explored; that arrange- 
ments for wider (and more frequent) 
distribution of European films be nego- 
tiated with the Motion Picture Asso- 
ciation of America; that cultural pre- 
sentations (plays, musical groups, 
films, etc.) be directed toward the in- 
fluential university circuit, rather than 
the tough commercial one. 

Some of these suggestions may bear 
fruit, but they are haphazard and 
obviously do not plumb all the possi- 
bilities. 

We believe the Government Ad- 
visory Committee on International 
Book and Library Programs (GAC) 
is the logical agency to examine what 
can and should be done to increase the 
flow of books and related documentary 


‘materials from Eastern Europe. We 


know, furthermore, that the GAC is 
deeply interested in the ramifications 
of the Helsinki Agreement on the book 
trade, and that it plans to take these 
up at a forthcoming meeting. Our 
Advisory Commission will be repre- 
sented at this meeting, from which we 
hope some concrete suggestions for 
action will emerge. 

We know of no existing body which 
can organize representatives of other 
involved media into a discussion of 
the issues at hand, as the GAC can 
the book industry. We_ therefore 
recommend that our Commission it- 
self take at least a first step in an 
effort to collect the advice of qualified 
authorities on ways in which the cul- 
tural productions of Eastern European 
states can be made more widely known 
here. We propose to invite these au- 
thorities to meet with the Commission 
and offer suggestions. From _ such 
meetings we hope will come useful 
proposals for further action by the 
government and the private sector. 


8. The U.S. Government should 
reinstitute a program which permits 
Eastem European publishers, book- 


sellers and film distributors to pur- 
chase American media products with 
their own currencies. 


In the 50’s and 60’s, USIA admin- 
istered in some Eastern European 
countries a program known as the 
Informational Media Guarantee Pro- 
gram (IMG). It worked like this. 
Eastern Europeans who wished to 
purchase American media products— 
mostly books, periodicals, and films— 
were allowed to pay for them in their 
local currencies. Their payments were 
made to the U.S. Government, which 
used them to defray government ex- 
penses in the country of the payment. 
The government then reimbursed the 
U.S. seller in dollars the amount of 
his sale to the foreign buyer. 


The scheme worked to the ad- 
vantage of everyone concerned. The 
foreign purchaser was able to get 
American products he wanted but 
lacked hard currency to buy; the U.S. 
supplier increased his sales—and his 
profits; the U.S. Government, without 
expenditure of a penny, gained a wider 
audience for U.S. cultural and scien- 
tific materials. 

We believe the program, or some- 
thing very much like it, should now be 
reinstituted. Every official with whom 
we spoke on our trip, American or 
European, believed such a program 
would increase the flow of materials 
from the United States to Eastern 
Europear countries and spoke in favor 
of it. 

To serve fully our national inter- 
ests, a revived IMG program would, 
of course, have to be carefully struc- 
tured. It might, for example, be neces- 
sary to limit the amount of U.S. ma- 
terial a particular country could buy 
in its local currency. It would surely 
te necessary to define with care the 
nature of U.S. materials eligible for 
purchase under the program. But we 
believe these and other problems are 
easily soluble and that reinstitution of 
an effective IMG-like program would 
be yet another clear bit of evidence of 
this country’s intention to conduct its 
international cultural relations “in the 
spirit of Helsinki.” ‘a 
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tools of the trade 








The Institute of International 
Education (IIE) has begun publication 
of a new newsletter, ITE Reports, 
which will appear 4 times during 

the academic year. Address inquiries 
to Pamela Wilson, Editor, 
Department of Public Relations, 
Institute of International Education, 
809 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 

The first in a three-volume set of 
handbooks on international study is 
now available from the IIE. The 
Handbook on Study in Europe for 
U.S. Nationals (Nancy Young, 

Mary Louise Taylor, eds.) is a 
comprehensive guide to study, 
training, and other educational 
opportunities in Western and Eastern 
Europe and the U.S.S.R. Available 
for $6.95 (paperback) or $12 (cloth) 
from Publication Divisions, Institute 
of International Education, 

809 United Nations Plaza, New York, 
N.Y. 10017. 


Transnational Research Collaboration 
Report is the second in a series of 
occasional papers (the first was 
Library Resources for International 
Education) published by the 
International Education Project (IEP) 
of the American Council on 
Education. It provides a descriptive 
overview of what has been and is 
being accomplished in this particular 
area of international educational 
activity. 67 pages. Send $3 to IEP, 
American Council on Education, 
One Dupont Circle, Washington, D.C. 
20036. 


In January copies of Education for 
Global Interdependence, a report 
with recommendations to the 
Government/ Academic Interface 
Committee from the IEP, will be 
available. Cost is $3. 


Education Interest Groups in the 
Nation’s Capital, by Stephen K. Bailey, 
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is an introduction to the myriad of 
organizations that speak for education 
in Washington. 87 pages. Available 
for $7.50 from the American Council 
on Education, One Dupont Circle, 
Washington, D.C. 20036. 


The World’s Students in the 

United States: A Review and 
Evaluation of Research on Foreign 
Students, 1967-74 is a comprehensive 
critical survey of the published 

and unpublished literature about 
foreign students in U.S. colleges and 
universities recently completed 

by the University of Pittsburgh. 

A team headed by University of 
Pittsburgh professor Seth Spaulding 
and Michael Flack concentrated on 
433 studies produced during the 
1967-74 period; they drew also on the 
findings of some earlier evaluative 
surveys covering research completed 
before 1967. In addition to the 
findings and recommendations, the 
Pittsburgh report includes chapters 
dealing with substantitve and 
methodological problems and an 
extensive annotated bibliography of 
the studies used in the analysis. 

The study is scheduled for 
publication by Frederick A. Praeger, 
New York by January 1976. 
Available in hardback, 550 pages, 
it will cost $28. For further 
information, contact Seth Spaulding, 
University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, 
Pa. 15260. 


Manual of Federal Regulations 
Affecting Foreign Students and 
Scholars is a collection of immigration 
and other regulations affecting 

foreign students and others studying 
in the United States. Looseleaf 
format. Publication planned for 
January 1976; only postage and 
handling costs will be charged. 

Write to the National Association for 
Foreign Student Affairs, 1860 - 19th 
Street, NW., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Economic and Social Coping 
Strategies of Foreign Students, 

by Glenn L. Hendricks and 
Kenneth A. Skinner, is a description 
of the foreign student population 
at the University of Minnesota and 
its relationship to the university in 
particular and to American society 
in general. This 65-page study, 
published in June 1975, is available 
for $2 from Student Life Studies, 
Office for Student Affairs, 328 
Walter Library, Minneapolis, Minn. 
55455. 


Our Multi-Ethnic Origins and 
American Literary Studies, by 
Brom Weher, Professor of English 
and American Studies at the 
University of California, Davis, is an 
essay written as a contribution to the 
Bicentennial celebration of the 
United States. Single copies will be 
sent free to individuals upon 
requests made directly to the Gifts 
and Exchange Section, Shields 
Library, University of California, 
Davis, Ca. 95616. 


Current Interests of the Ford 
Foundation/ 1976 and 1977 is a report 
intended both as a general 
introduction to the Foundation and 

as a guide to those seeking assistance. 
It outlines plans for the coming two 
fiscal years by major program 

areas. It also compares the 
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Foundation’s budgets over a 4-year 
period and contains sections on the 
organization of the Foundation 
and highlights of past activities. 
Available free from the Office of 
Reports, Ford Foundation, 320 
East 43rd Street, New York, N.Y. 
10017. 


Common Ground (published by the 
American Universities Field Staff 
(AUFS)) is a new quarterly journal 
that investigates, analyzes, and 
reports on foreign societies through its 
network of 15 scholarly reporters 
resident abroad. Each issue is 
organized around a major theme or 
problem of modern life. Volume I, 
Number I, January 1975, examined 
“The New Wealth of Nations,” 
and the second issue in April 
discussed “Cities and Citizens.” 
Subscriptions are available through 
membership in AUFS at $12 
per year. Membership frivileges also 
include four issues annually of 
Points on Common Ground, a four- 
to six-page information letter that 
includes special news reports from 
scholars abroad, exchanges of 
opinion among members, and other 
features. A 25-percent reduction 
is available to individual members who 
wish to purchase books or subscribe 
to Fieldstaff Reports, an annual 
series of 60 separately issued 
articles dealing with international 
affairs. For further information or 
subscriptions, contact Richard 
Hackett, Director of Circulation, 
American Universities Field Staff, Inc., 
3 Lebanon Street, Hanover, 
N.H. 03755. 


Signs: Journal of Women in Culture 
and Society will provide an 
international forum for research and 
scholarship about women. The new 
quarterly journal will present original 
papers, discussions, extensive review 
articles, and translations of important 
works published abroad that are 
devoted to current thinking in the 
social sciences, arts and humanities, 
psychology, and law. 

Published quarterly, a 1-year 
subscription to the journal for 
institutions is $16 (charter, $13); for 
individuals, $12 (charter, $9). Posters 
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The worldwide concern about hun- 
ger and the unique opportunity pre- 
sented by U.S. college and university 
campuses for international communi- 
cation led the National Association 
for Foreign Student Affairs (NAFSA) 
to initiate a Hunger Awareness Proj- 
ect in June 1975. 

The project, supported by a contract 
from the Agency for International 
Development, sought to develop ma- 
terials which would stimulate thought 
and discussion by foreign and U.S. 
students, scholars and faculty about 
hunger. 

A technical panel of experts in the 
various disciplines related to hunger 
assisted in the preparation of the ma- 
terials, which include guidelines for 
those planning programs on campuses, 
a bibliography, audiovisual materials 
and a list of organizations involved in 
hunger-related projects both in the 
United States and abroad. The mate- 
rials are contained in a “Hunger 
Awareness Packet” recently released 
by NAFSA. Single copies are avail- 
able from that office (1860 - 19th 
Street, N.W., Washington, D.C. 20009) 
without cost. 

Hunger, a multifaceted issue which 
abounds with implications for students 
from a variety of disciplines, will be 
of concern to many foreign students 
upon their return home, either di- 
rectly through their professional fields 
or indirectly as members of a partic- 
ular discipline. At least 185 variables 
identified by one political scientist 
have some bearing on the existence of 





Hunger Awareness 





undernourished people. Yet there is 
no agreement among scientists on the 
parameters of hunger: Where are the 
malnourished? How many calories are 
enough? How can and, indeed, should 
entire populations be convinced that 
their favorite foods may be among 
their worst enemies because they re- 
lieve the pain of hunger but do not 
nourish the body? 

The issuance of the Hunger Packet 
marks the release of the second in a 
series of program aids on issues of 
global concern. Coordinated by 
NAFSA’s Global Issues Committee, 
the series seeks to present materials 
on interdisciplinary topics of interna- 
tional concern which pique the interest 
of specialists and concerned individ- 
uals alike. Population Awareness, the 
first project, was launched in 1973. [] 





and brochures are also available. 
Mail check or purchase order to 
Signs: Journal of Women in Culture 
and Society, The University of 
Chicago Press, 11030 Langley 
Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 60628. 
COSERV’s 1975-76 National 
Directory of Community Organiza- 
tions Serving Short-Term International 
Visitors includes basic information 
on 97 community organizations that 
assist foreign visitors locally, and 
facts about 40 national private 


agency members of COSERV that 
arrange visitors’ programs and 
schedules country-wide. 

The Directory may be purchased 
for use only in the United States, 
not abroad. Send your check for $3 
to COSERV, 1630 Crescent Place, 
NW., Washington, D.C. 20009. 
For an additional $2 you can receive 
the monthly mailing of Directory 
changes. 


Continued on page 35. 








Alive and Well 


John E. Dolibois 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships’ 
(BFS) efforts to organize an alumni 
program for Fulbright-Hays alumni 
were described in an article entitled 
“Alumni: A Continuing Role,” which 
appeared in the summer 1975 issue of 
Exchange. 

But no mention was made in this 
article about the alumni on the “other 
side” of the program—students and 
scholars who come to the United 
States from abroad and then return to 
their native countries after a year or 
more in the United States. They too 
want to be involved in a continuing 
relationship with their American 
“alma mater.” 

With the approval and support of 
the BFS and the Department of State, 
efforts are now being made to develop 
an “international alumni” program, 
using the expertise and dedication of 
American alumni directors and their 
colleagues. The following deals with 
progress in this area. 


“The EAAMSU is alive and doing 
well and will have its first interna- 
tional meeting on December 15... .” 

So read the announcement of a 
dinner meeting, typical of similar 
gatherings around the world. EAAMSU 
stands for European Alumni Asso- 
ciation of Michigan State University. 
The notice welcomed all “SPARTANS 
to the Heart of Europe” to a gathering 
that featured a guest speaker, a 
“Rathskeller dinner,” and a “report 
on the current situation of the asso- 
ciation.” 

Of course, it is not the first such 
meeting ever reported. Since the end 
of World War II, when international 
cultural and educational exchange de- 
veloped in earnest, “alumni” of 


American institutions have planned 
reunions, workshops, and seminars in 
an effort to expand their experiences 
in the United States and to enhance 
their professional development. In 
some instances, these functions are 
sponsored, or at least encouraged, by 
the American college or university 
which can claim a sufficient number 
of foreign alumni in one area to make 
the effort worthwhile. In most in- 
stances, however, the alumni activity 
is organized by the former foreign 
students themselves. The programs are 
sporadic, often loosely put together, 
and maintained only by a few dedi- 
cated individuals in official or private 
capacity. 

American colleges and universities 
have developed imaginative programs 
for foreign students—and then 
promptly let them become “lost 
alumni” when they return to their 
home countries. The college ties are 
severed, communications cease, ad- 
dresses are lost. 

A few major institutions maintain 
contact with their alumni abroad, both 
foreign and American citizens, but a 
large majority of our institutions have 
failed to follow up on those splendid 
personal relationships developed while 
the foreign students are still in our 
midst. It seems the whole purpose of 
educational and cultural exchange is 
defeated by such neglect. 

In the last 2 years a major effort 
has been made to correct this over- 
sight. Leadership in this effort has 
been given by the former American 
Alumni Council, now merged with 
the American College Public Relations 
Association and known as the Council 
for Advancement and Support of 
Education (CASE). Recognizing that 





John E. Dolibois is Vice President for Development and Alumni Affairs at Miami 
University in Oxford, Ohio. He is Chairman of the International Alumni Com- 
mittee, Council for Advancement and Support of Education, and has been a 
member of the Board of Foreign Scholarships since 1969. 
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graduates and former students from 
foreign countries are a vital part of the 
college or university family, the Coun- 
cil appointed an International Alumni 
Committee. This group of alumni ad- 
ministrators from representative insti- 
tutions was charged with creating an 
understanding of the need for interna- 
tional program development, surveying 
existing activities, setting up model 
programs, improving communications, 
and training alumni directors in the 
process. 

A grant from the Office of Private 
Cooperation, Bureau of Educational 
and Cultural Affairs, Department of 
State helped to fund the project. 


CASE Activities 


The committee’s first task was to 
survey about 100 member institutions 
to determine the extent of interna- 
tional alumni activity now in process. 
Fifty percent of the colleges and uni- 
versities responding indicated that 
they had active alumni clubs abroad. 
The average number of such clubs per 
institution was five. Thirty-two alumni 
offices mentioned having close rela- 
tionship with foreign students on 
campus so as to develop future alumni 
relationships. The same number of re- 
spondents was providing aid to foreign 
students. Alumni tours abroad are 
sponsored on a regular basis by 39 
alumni programs. But one must realize 
that these responses are misleading in 
that they came from institutions with 
great interest/activity in international 
alumni programming. 

A great majority of CASE mem- 
bers do not maintain data on inter- 
national alumni and do not sponsor 
activities abroad. It was agreed that 
the committee’s challenge was to de- 
velop appealing guidelines for pro- 
grams to be adopted by all of the asso- 
ciations with international alumni on 
their rosters. 


The International Alumni Com- 
mittee next urged some 50 hand- 
picked alumni directors to meet with 
foreign students on their campuses to 
determine if they would like to keep 
in touch after leaving the American 
campus. How would they like to be- 
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Board of Foreign Scholarship member John Dolibois (right) and Senator 


J. William Fulbright. 


come involved in their American alma 
mater’s alumni program? 

The responses to this query brought 
many ideas for use in developing par- 
ticipation by international alumni. We 
learned that foreign alumni wish to 
maintain contact on a_ professional 
level rather than institutional. They 


want to receive an alumni magazine 
or newsletter, but would want more 


information about development in 
their fields of interest rather than 
campus growth, new buildings, and 
football and basketball programs. 

A strong interest was shown in or- 
ganizing or joining a group of alumni 
from their own American alma mater 
or from other colleges and universities. 
Such organizations would host speak- 
ers from the United States and meet 
to discuss their fields of interest as 
related to their American experience. 
Many indicated a willingness to re- 
cruit students from their own country 
for the college or university they 
themselves attended. They were eager 
to participate in interviews of appli- 
cants and orientation programs for 
those coming to this country. 

American alumni associations con- 
ducting alumni tours abroad will find 
a strong interest on the part of their 
international alumni to share in the 
experience. They wish to meet with 
American alumni on tour, even host 
special events and join in any con- 
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tinuing education effort which is part 
of such a tour. Robert G. Forman, 
executive director of the University 
of Michigan Alumni Association, feels 
that educational objectives should be 
met in an alumni tour program. He 
says, “Travel programs which do not 
include such educational services are 
not, in my judgment, legitimate activi- 
ties of alumni associations.” Mr. For- 
man suggests that faculty members 
with specific specialties should be part 
of such travel activities and stresses 
that opportunities of improved com- 
munications are many-fold. Interna- 
tional alumni play an important role 
in American alumni visits abroad. The 
benefits of such continued associations 
are endless. 

Do international alumni ever return 
to their American campus? Foreign 
students indicated a strong desire to 
make such “pilgrimages” in the future. 
At several U.S. colleges and univer- 
sities special programs for alumni 
from abroad are conducted with great 
success. The University of Texas is 
holding the second of its international 
alumni conferences this year and ex- 
pects great numbers to participate. 
Certainly such “homecoming” events 
must be part of program planning for 
the members of the university family 
in all parts of the world. 

Maintaining informal, personal con- 
tact with American professors is 


another wish of former foreign stu- 
dents. American alumni offices will 
be encouraged by CASE to provide 
opportunities for communications ex- 
change between professor and inter- 
national alumnus. 

Yes, our alumni abroad are even 
willing to get involved in financial 
support, even though realizing the 
difficulty of making monetary gifts 
from afar. Financial support may be 
possible in other ways, such as estab- 
lishing local scholarship projects to 
raise money for students from their 
own countries to come to the United 
States. Giving to their American alma 
mater in the form of gifts-in-kind is 
another possible route for support. Art 
objects, native folk art, library gifts, 
textiles, costumes, and tapestries are 
among items donated by international 
alumni to their colleges and universi- 
ties in the United States. 


Guidelines 


The result of the survey made by 
the CASE committee of both foreign 
alumni and foreign students is a list 
of guidelines to assist alumni directors 
in program development. 

The first challenge to be met is that 
of correcting and updating mailing 
lists of international alumni. This is a 
slow and costly process. It calls for a 
reshuffling of priorities, and the mem- 
bers of the Council for Advancement 
and Support of Education are being 
urged to give the challenge major 
attention. 

On a national basis, CASE is work- 
ing closely with the National Associa- 
tion for Foreign Student Affairs 
(NAFSA). Representatives of both or- 
ganizations are serving on the Inter- 
national Alumni Committee, and their 
national convention and assembly in- 
clude sessions on international alumni 
programming. 

The first International Alumni Con- 
ference was held at the Statler-Hilton 
Hotel in Washington, D.C., October 
1-3, 1974. Presentations and discus- 
sions covered recordkeeping, model 
programs, international alumni _in- 
volvement in tour activities, and the 
how-to’s of program development. 
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Participants included alumni directors, 
members of NAFSA, representatives 
of the Department of State, foreign 
students, and international alumni. 
Seventy-five persons attended this first 
session and laid the groundwork for 
greater participation on an even more 
representative basis at another such 
meeting 2 years hence. 


Living Examples 


Mount Holyoke College is proud of 
its program involving alumnae abroad. 
The alumnae body of 20,300 includes 
over 800 living outside the U.S. limits, 
nationals of both the United States and 
foreign countries. The catalogue for 
1973-74 states that “The class rolls 
of the Seminary under Mary Lyon, 
when it was still a considerable ad- 
venture to make the trip to South 
Hadley, Massachusetts from Wiscon- 
sin or Alabama, listed students from 
Canada, Turkey, and the Sandwich 
Islands. Today the student body in- 
cludes residents of some 30 foreign 
countries spread across six continents, 
and the number of foreign fellowships 
offered annually by the Mount Holy- 
oke trustees is now 16.” 

Celia Goodale, alumnae secretary 
of Mount Holyoke, notes that “A 
great deal of time, effort, and money 
has gone into the recruitment of for- 
eign students for many years, but little 
is known about the significance of our 
higher education in the lives of women 
from abroad, and in turn the contribu- 
tion they have made in their com- 
munities. We have few statistics, little 
useful information, and no clear ideas 
of their post-college relationships with 
higher education in this country.” 

As a leader in international pro- 
gram development, Mrs. Goodale 
speaks for all of us in professional 
alumni work. Many successful efforts 
at Mount Holyoke still bring realiza- 
tion that much more can be done. The 
same is true at other institutions where 
there is a strong interest in maintain- 
ing communications with alumni 
abroad. 

Georgetown University currently 
has nine International Alumni Clubs 
in operation—in Italy, France, Eng- 
land, Germany, Japan, the Philip- 
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pines, Mexico, Canada, and Puerto 
Rico. Ten international organizations 
are actively engaged in the alumni ad- 
missions program. Georgetown’s inter- 
national alumni are deeply involved in 
the university’s program, and there 
is demand for much greater partici- 
pation. 

Colorado School of Mines is a 
“single-purpose institution,” preparing 
mineral-source engineers deeply in- 
volved in energy and materials pro- 
duction. Among their foreign alumni 
are men who have emerged as leaders 
or executives in industries that have 
impact on the United States as well 
as on those countries in which they 
serve. 

Vice President Pegis says, “Because 
energy and minerals have become bar- 
gaining commodities in international 
politics, those involved in their pro- 
duction and management are in posi- 
tions of responsibility and power. 
Therefore, an international alumni 
organization at the Colorado School 
of Mines functions as an ambassa- 
dorial agency of good will that could 
have significant political overtones. 
Consequently, our rationale for es- 
tablishing and maintaining an interna- 
tional alumni program is directed be- 
yond traditional alumni association ob- 
jectives. Although this program can 
benefit the institution, we envision its 
ultimate impact as supporting broader 
worldwide interests.” 

Finally, how about the individual 
who comes from other shores? How 
does he or she benefit from interna- 
tional alumni programs? The program 
provides a permanent tie in the United 
States—fellowships, lasting relations 
with the institution which he or she 
attended. The program provides an 
opportunity for involvement in activi- 
ties which enable him or her to be a 
part of the institution’s mission— 
through travel, recruitment, hospital- 
ity, and as ambassador and representa- 
tive. The foreign alumnus benefits 
from regular communication with the 
home campus in the United States by 
getting information about his field of 
interest and possible employment op- 
portunities. 

CASE 
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printed “Thirty-Seven Program Ideas 
for Foreign Alumni” in an effort to 
create a more informed attitude on 
the part of alumni officers toward in- 
ternational alumni. A more recent 
effort deals with setting up a VIP 
name-bank of distinguished living per- 
sonalities who at one time studied in 
U.S. colleges and universities. A State 
Department airgram has asked ll 
American diplomatic posts to assist 
in providing such information. 

The Board of Foreign Scholarships 
Bicentennial project is known as 
“International Education: Link for 
Human Understanding.” The program 
for this project will include a series of 
ten regional one-day conferences to 
be cosponsored by colleges and uni- 
versities throughout the United States 
and an international convocation to 


.be held in Washington, D.C. in May 


1976. 

The concepts of _ international 
alumni programming and the involve- 
ment of American Fulbright-Hays 
alumni are being put to work in this 
effort. Twenty Fulbright-Hays alumni 
from all over the world have been in- 
vited to participate in an international 
meeting in Washington and in the re- 
gional meetings. They will serve as 
“scholars in residence” at universities 
in each region. The programs are 
being planned and executed by Amer- 
ican Fulbright-Hays alumni in a per- 
fect interpretation of sound “interna- 
tional alumni programs.” 

All of this effort is that of people 
working together to improve the cli- 
mate for citizen diplomacy, people-to- 
people relationships. The  interna- 
tional alumni program is one of many 
whose aim is to increase mutual under- 
standing and cooperation between the 
American and other peoples. 

There has never been a better time 
for us to strengthen our position in 
educational exchange. To help men 
and women become better equipped to 
understand, cope with, and do their 
share in shaping the increasingly inter- 
dependent world of the foreseeable 
future. The role of international 
alumni is clearly defined. They are 
alive and doing well. They want to 
be involved. o 
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Conference 


Association for Asian Studies 
Southeast Regional Conference 


Comparative and International 
Education Society 20th Annual 
Convention 


International Studies Association 
Annual Convention 


American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education Annual 
Meeting 


Teachers of English to Speakers 
of Other Languages (TESOL) 
20th Annual Convention 


TESOL Annual Georgetown 
University Roundtable on 
Languages and Linguistics 


COSERV Southern Regional 
Conference 


Association for Asian Studies 
Annual Meeting 


NAFSA National Conference 


Association for Asian Studies on 
the Pacific Coast 


Council of International Programs 
20th Anniversary Conference 


Sister Cities International 20th 
Anniversary Conference 


COSERV Western Regional 
Conference 


Winter 1975 


Date 


Jan. 22-24, 1976 


Feb. 25-27, 1976 


Feb. 25-29, 1976 


Feb. 25-28, 1976 


Mar. 2-7, 1976 


Mar. 11—13, 1976 


Mar. 17-19, 1976 


Mar. 19-21, 1976 


May 4-7, 1976 
June 11-13, 1976 


Aug. 2-7, 1976 


Aug. 25-28, 1976 


Oct. 13-15, 1976 


Place 


Charlottesville, 
Va. 


Toronto, Canada 


Toronto, Canada 


Chicago, Ill. 


New York City 


Washington, D.C. 


Oklahoma City, 
Okla. 


Toronto, Canada 


San Diego, Ca. 


Pacific Grove, Ca. 


Berea, Ohio 


Mobile, Ala. 


Salt Lake City, Utah 





Tools of the Trade 
Continued from page 31. 


A revised and updated version of 
Where to Phone COSERV Across the 
USA is also now available. This 

free brochure includes names and 
phone numbers of all COSERV 
community organizations that are 
willing to assist unsponsored foreign 
visitors traveling to their communities. 
The amount and kind of assistance 
offered are up to each local 
organization, based on the availability 
of volunteer assistance at the time 
help is needed. 


The COSERV Story, a full-color 
filmstrip with sound cassette, presents 
views of COSERV community 
organizations and national program 
agencies in action. COSERV member 
organizations may use the film 
without charge, but the organizations 
must borrow from a local school 

or library or chamber of commerce 

a Dukane Micromatic Projector for a 
fully automated showing. An 
alternative is a conventional filmstrip 
projector and standard cassette 

tape recorder, but this latter 
arrangement requires some 
coordination. 


Write to COSERV Office, 1630 
Crescent Place, NW., Washington, 
D.C. 20009, to borrow the film. 


A group of Latin American physicians 
working in the United States 
produced a documentary for 
television on the subject of the 
so-called “brain drain” from 

Latin America to more developed 
countries. The documentary was 
televised throughout Colombia in 
February 1975. The main purpose of 
the production was to present the 
points of view of physicians who have 
emigrated to developed countries 
such as the United States, to 

analyze their reasons, and offer 
possible solutions. A print of the film 
(%-inch videotape) is available in 
Spanish only. To borrow the film, 
write to Mr. Randy Strothman, 
Director, Resource Center, G-20 
Hillman Library, University of 
Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 15260. 
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In common with many—perhaps 
most—Americans who spent much 
time working in foreign lands, 

I have often questioned the 
effectiveness of the international 
educational exchange programs. 

Over the past 10 years, I have been 
actively concerned with American 
archaeological projects in the 
Middle East, and I have spent a 
significant portion of my working 
years in the countries of the Levant. I 
have met and made friends with 
foreign nationals, both scholars and 
administrators, at many different 
levels. 

Until recently, I would have argued 
most vehemently that I knew these 
people and knew them well. I would 
have claimed, with equal vigor, that I 
understood them because I had 
seen them and worked with them 
in their own national environment. 

Then came the revealing visit of 
my good friend, Dr. Zayadin, to the 
United States. Here, for the 
first time, I met the Assistant Director 
of Antiquities, of the Hashemite 
Kingdom of Jordan, not in his 
environment, but in mine, and I 
was forced to completely revise 
my own understanding of the man, the 
function and, above all else, the 
relationship of the man and his 
function to me and to the 
country which I represent. 

It was a sobering, yet richly 
rewarding, experience. No longer do I 
claim to know and to understand 
my friends in foreign lands. I met them 
in their own environment, but they 
needed to meet me in my own 
environment before a balanced 
understanding can be established. 

In. short, the exchange program has 
achieved, for me, a new meaning and 
a new merit. This is an extremely 
important program and I, personally, 
want to have the opportunity to meet 
any visitor who comes from those 
lands in which I must work. Their 
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visits will increase their understanding 
of me, the culture which sustains me, 
and the drives that motivate me. 

But, far more important, I will 

be able to understand them and 

their culture as viewed against the 
backdrop of my own. 


T. D. Newman 

Administrative Director 

American Schools of Oriental 
Research 

Cambridge, Massachusetts 


Congratulations on the Tenth 

Anniversary issue of “Exchange.” 

It is a document which I am sure 

will turn up ragged and dog-eared on 
the desks of those of us in 
international education for years and 
years .. . ragged and dog-eared from 
being read and re-read. 

For the purposes of making 
unassailable arguments to 
corporations, foundations, and alumni 
regarding their contributions to 
International House, I would very 
much like to have permission to quote 
from this issue of “Exchange.” 

Is there any problem in my doing so, 
if I do proper footnoting, giving 
credit where it is due, etc.? 


Susan K. Mihaly 

International House 

University of California, 
Berkeley 


Thanks for your letter. You and all 
readers of Exchange are welcome to 
quote from any issue. We are 
pleased to hear that you find it so 
useful.—Ed. 


... The first professional encounter 
at the university [writer is currently 
a Fulbright exchange lecturer in 
Poland] was the initial staff 
meeting of the year where the 
director’s injunction—especially to 


the foreign staff—recalled his own 
experience and caught me by surprise: 
“Don’t be kind to the students; 
they’re used to being treated formally. 
In the United States, I had to learn 

to be friendly with students. Here you 
will have to learn to be unfriendly.” 

Is this what exchange meant, I ques- 
tioned. Did I really have to do 

in Rome as the Romans do? Was I 
expected to change my personality in 
exchange? I found his admonition 
extremely threatening to my whole 
philosophy of teaching, and I had to 
examine what exchange meant to 

me, now that the chips were down. 


Without my knowing it, though, 
pleasant personal orientation exper- 
iences—as well as the discomfiture of 
disorientation blues in a new country 
—had prepared me to be receptive 
for exchange. They had demolished 
my preconceptions of Poland— 
grey, formless, “communist,” back- 
ward, sinister, regimented—a land 
where mindless people do the will of 
the state, where human beings are 
inhuman. Rather, as it turned out, 
they set the stage for meeting students 
as people; but still the director’s 
comment confounded my concept of 
exchange, and my role as an exchangee 
was ill-defined. My concept had 
been noble: I saw myself, perfected 
and complete, as an ideal, screened 
and selected representative of my 
nation, my profession, my university. 
I was therefore to act on behalf of 
many, which I soon came to see 
as not only impossible but static 
besides. I had forgotten that self- 
improvement was what I had been 
wrestling with at home, and I 
suddenly asked why I should change 
that. As an exchangee, I had not 
thought of myself as simply me, 
presumably a decent human being 
interacting and growing with others in 
a dynamic mutual development. 
Exchange, I began to see, could also 
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mean my learning from others on 
an individual basis. 

I was assisted in seeing things this 
way by reading Senator Fulbright’s 
“The Creative Power of Exchange” 
(Exchange, Summer 1975) where he 
pointed out the humanizing function 
of educational exchange. I enlarged 
this to look at the humanizing 
function of education itself, for 
this is my professional concern in 
educating prospective teachers 
of English as a foreign language. 
What I do in my courses in the 
United States is to exchange ideas 
with students and not insist that they 
accept my point of view. I see the 
subject matter of language teaching as 
language, a human activity the function 
of which is “to form, express, and com- 
municate thoughts and feelings.” 

I see language teaching as a discipline 
which should foster self-expression 
and communication. As a corollary, 
the first place this opportunity should 
be given is in my own training 
classroom, where it is somewhat diffi- 
cult to provide a conducive atmosphere 
by being unfriendly. I asked myself 
whether I could teach in Poland 

the same way I have been conducting 
classes at home in a nondirective 
way? Would I be run out of town 

on a rail and threaten the whole 
exchange program? 

In my classes here I was relieved 
to find some sympathetic reaction 
to my presentations. I asked students 
to recall problems they had encoun- 
tered in learning a foreign language. 
A majority of answers revealed 
adverse reactions to the teacher 
(a figure of fear, a tyrant of power) 
and/or to the classroom atmosphere. 

I also asked students to paint their 
picture of an ideal teacher, and 

these portraits disclosed a yearning 
for greater warmth and contact with 
the teacher. From similar exercises in 
the United States, these opinions 

of Polish students are shared by 
Americans, and I conclude that what 
students may indeed want in their own 
national education, whether here in 
Poland or in the United States, is 
what Fulbright says is the promise of 
international education—an expan- 


sion of “the breadth and depth 

of human wisdom, sympathy, and 
perception.” But how could I do this 
by being unfriendly? 

In the hopes of appearing as 
a “good” exchangee, being friendly 
and polite and not ruffling feathers, 

I was denying myself the possibility of 
exchange by cowering in the fear 

of being and expressing myself. 

Such self-expression does not pre- 
clude listening and being sensitive and 
receptive to other views, a process 
which serves to clarify one’s own 
understanding. 

Fulbright said, “Education is a 
slow-moving force.” It is, especially 
when one may be introducing ideas 
which are different or strange. But 
on the other hand, human contact 
in an educational context can be 
sprightly and exhilarating when one 
opens oneself up. One may be 
rebuffed, or appear to be. But to 
what extent do I need to rebuff or to 


‘be unfriendly? I came to the con- 


clusion: to no extent. What my 
director was telling me was that 
according to Polish groundrules, 
I could find myself being taken 
advantage of and the students not 
working. I appreciate his advice and 
feel that if they do not work, they 

are denying themselves, not hurting 
me. And this point becomes so 

clear when we openly talk about it, 
which the students are quite willing to 
do. After all they will be teachers 

and are vitally interested in the 
dynamics of teacher-student inter- 
action. I simply state the facts as I 
see them: “We can be friendly or 
unfriendly but you know that you are 
here to get a job done and that 
involves a certain amount of work. 
You can do it or not and you know 
the consequences. Let’s get the most 
out of it rather than politely tolerating 
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each other all year.” Letting stu- 
dents know that you know that 
they know .. . and being nobody’s 
fool is a powerful way to let work 
get done. 

And this brings me to my final 
point on exchange. I had thought of 
exchange as a decision over which 
my students had no control—they 
cannot help it that I am here this year; 
that was a past decision. However, 
they are just as responsible for being 
here now, as I am, and to the 
extent that they and I can participate 
in the fact that we are all here 
together, we need not be opposing 
forces—friends or not friends. I do 
not need to feel guilty that I am being 
foisted upon them for a year. If 
they don’t like me, I will simply ask 
that they learn something from that 
fact. If they do, so much the happier, 
and I will ask them what they learned 
from that. I am a part of the stu- 
dents’ experience just as they are a 
part of mine. And just as I see them 
with my—and their— range of human 
motives and feelings, then they will 
also see me. Friendlines may end up 
being a minor and nice byproduct 
of the personal interactions that 
take place. 

In conclusion, from these initial 
weeks of the exchange year, I have 
glimpsed a little of these “rewarding 
and exciting experiences,” human 
experiences which basically can have 
meaning only for me. But to the 
degree that I am willing to share them 
outward, with my family, with you 
in these pages, with my students 
and colleagues here and at home, and 
with my congressman—the profes- 
sional and national dimensions of 
exchange will take care of themselves. 
The curtains of grey have opened 
as I have been willing to let them part; 
a nation is becoming peopled as 
I am willing to be a person, who 
happens to be American. 


Charles H. Blatchford 





Send cards and letters to Editor, 
Exchange, CU/ACS, Department 

of State, Washington, D.C. 20520.— 
Ed. 
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